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The movement for future large government ex- 
penditures upon rivers and canals has been supported 
by the citation of huge savings in transportation costs 
claimed to have resulted from past expenditures upon 
waterways. The late Secretary of War Good, in a 
widely-quoted address made shortly before his death, 
stated that the total expenditures upon waterways in 
this country had been about $1,500,000,000, and were 
resulting in an annual saving in transportation costs 
of about $500,000,000 annually. Soon afterward his 
successor, Secretary of War Patrick J. Hurley, stated, 
in another widely-quoted address, that the annual sav- 
ing in transportation costs was about $600,000,000. In 
an article that appeared in the Harvard Business Re- 
view of January, 1931, Major General Lytle Brown, 
chief of engineers of the United States Army, repeated 
the statement made by Secretary Hurley. 

The Railway Age has long believed that the use 
of these figures as an argument for expenditures upon 
rivers and canals was wholly misleading, because this 
paper has suspected that the bulk of the estimate of an 
annual saving of 600 million dollars was arrived at by 
computations based upon differences between freight 
rates on the ocean and the Great Lakes, on the one 
hand, and on the railways, on the other hand. The 
ocean and the Great Lakes were made wide and deep 
by nature, and can carry ships of great draft, and they 
have nothing in common with shallow and narrow in- 
land rivers and canals excepting that they all have water 
in them. No person ever has questioned that the cost 
of transportation upon the ocean and the Great Lakes 
is naturally and inevitably much less than by railroad. 
No person ever has questioned the economic justifica- 
tion of public expenditures to deepen and enlarge the 
harbors of these deep waterways, or even to construct 
short canals connecting them. 


A Waterway “Deadly Parallel” 


The cost of transportation upon them, however, is 
no measure whatever of what the cost is or ever will 
be on rivers and canals, and therefore statistics re- 
garding “savings in transportation costs” resulting from 
government expenditures upon the harbors of the ocean 
and the Great Lakes have no bearing whatever upon 


Mythical Savings on Inland Waterways 


the expediency of expending large amounts of the 
taxpayers’ money upon rivers and canals. 

Suspecting that the way in which the statistics here- 
tofore quoted were being used was misleading, the 
Railway Age on February 21 sent a letter to General 
Brown saying, “the present controversy relates entirely 
to the economic justification of expenditures to im- 
prove rivers and construct canals”, and asking him to 
furnish figures regarding the expenditures that have 
been made upon rivers and canals, exclusive of short 
canals connecting deep waterways, and “the estimated 
annual savings in transportation costs resulting from 
the improvements in rivers and the construction of 
canals.” 

In an article appearing elsewhere in this issue we 
quote statements made by General Brown in his article 
in the Harvard Business Review, the letter of inquiry 
written to him by the Railway Age, and the letter writ- 
ten by General Brown in reply to the inquiries made 
by the Railway Age. In parallel columns herewith we 
quote extracts from General Brown’s article and from 
his letter to the Railway Age which summarize the 
statements made by him in both of them regarding the 
savings in transportation costs resulting from govern- 
ment expenditures upon waterways. (The italics used 
are ours.) 

From General Lytle Brown's 
article in the Harvard Busi- 


ness Review, of January, 
1931. 


From General Lytle Brown’s 
letter of April 3 to the Rail- 
way Age. 


“This department has not 


“There has been expended 
up to June 30, 1929, upon the 
entire system, including har- 
bors, canals and inland rivers, 
a total in round numbers of 
$1,500,000,000. * * * It has 
been conservatively estimated, 
from careful studies of traffic 
movements and rail and water 
rates on important commodi- 
ties, that the saving in trans- 
portation costs, due to the 
improved channels in our 
harbors, canals and inland 
waterways, amounts to some- 
thing like $600,000,000 annu- 
ally.” 


prepared an estimate of the 


annual savings in transporta- 
tion costs resulting from the 
improvement in rivers and the 


construction of canals. The 
estimate of the saving in 
transportation * * * to which 
you refer was based on a 
study * * * of the most im- 
portant of the water trans- 
portation systems, including 
the Great Lakes and the sea- 
coast harbors. It did not, in 
point of fact, include the 
estimated savings of the in- 
land waterway transportation 
system, this for the reason 
that such system is in a 
development status.” 


The inconsistency between the statements quoted in 
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the two parallel columns is plain. In his article in the 
Harvard Business Review, General Brown, like Secre- 
taries Good and Hurley in their addresses, gave the 
total expenditures that have been made upon harbors, 
canals and inland rivers, and then, by referring to the 
estimated saving of $600,000,000 annually in transpor- 
tation costs as “due to the improved channels in our 
harbors, canals and inland waterways’, undoubtedly 
gave to every uninformed reader the impressiun that a 
large part of the estimated saving is being made upon 
‘canals and inland rivers”. In his letter to the Railway 
Age, however, General Brown says that his estimate 
of a $600,000,000 annual saving “was based on a study 
* * * of the most important of the water transporta- 
tion systems, including the Great Lakes and the sea- 
coast harbors,” and “did not, in point of fact, include 
the estimated savings of the inland waterway transpor- 
tation system.” 

In other words, savings in transportation costs 
made entirely upon the ocean and the Great Lakes, and 
chiefly due to nature, were so referred to by General 
Brown, and have also been so mentioned by Secretary 
Hurley, General Ashburn, and other waterway advo- 
cates in government service and private life, as to in- 
fluence public sentiment to favor large expenditures 
upon rivers and canals upon which there is not the 
remotest possibility of effecting such savings in trans- 
portation costs as have been made possible by nature 
on the Great Lakes and the ocean. 


The Case of Rivers and Canals 


What have been the “savings in transportation costs” 
upon rivers and canals alone? In his reply to the re- 
quest of the Railway Age for this information, General 
Brown sent us a list of 343 projects, of which 148 
are shown by his own figures to have been completed, 
but he estimates the savings made upon only two rivers, 
and excuses himself from making other estimates 
upon the ground that “the inland water transportation 
system * * * is in a development status”. He esti- 
mates savings of $13,000,000 a year on the Mononga- 
hela river, but, as was stated in the “Interim Report” 
of the Board of Engineers to which he refers, the 
Monongahela has an “exceptionally convenient system 
of traffic’, including “river bank mines from which 
coal can be delivered without rai] hau!”, and $11,000,- 
000, or 85 per cent, of the estimated savings on the 
Monongahela was made on coal from these “river bank 
mines”. General Brown concedes that there was a 
“small deficit’ in 1925 on the Ohio, the other river 
the savings on which he mentions, but intimates that 
as 2 result of an increase of traffic this deficit has been 
wiped out. The Bureau of Railway Economics has 
shown, however, that on the basis of 1928 traffic the 
average cost of moving a ton of freight on the Ohio 
river, between points 100 miles apart by rail, was $1.25, 
of which the public paid 65 cents in taxes and only 60 
cents was paid in rates, while the average revenue 
derived by the railways in the same territory from mov- 


ing a ton of freight the same distance was only 88.3 
cents. 
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What, then, is the case for large future expenditures 
upon canals and inland rivers? The estimated saving 
of $600,000,000 a year in transportation costs men- 
tioned by Secretary Hurley, General Ashburn, General 
Brown, and other waterway advocates in government 
service and private life, constitutes no part of the 
case because this estimated saving was made entirely 
on the Great Lakes and the ocean. Surely well-in- 
formed waterway advocates will never again refer 
to this saving as being “due to the improved channels 
in our harbors, canals and inland waterways” when 
to so refer to it is so plain a misrepresentation. Ex- 
cepting the Monongahela and Ohio rivers, no esti- 
mates of savings on the 148 completed inland river 
and canal projects can be obtained from the highest 
official source, and therefore there is no real basis in 
experience for the claims made as to savings that will 
result from future expenditures upon canals and rivers, 


Waterways and “Increased Commerce” 


“The large sums which are being spent at the present 
time on inland waterways find their justification in the 
increased commerce that is expected to result from 
such development,” says General Brown. But if, as 
the available evidence indicates, the total cost of trans- 
portation upon practically all inland rivers and canals 
is and will continue to be greater than by rail, ob- 
viously the development of inland waterways will not 
cause as grea* an increase in commerce as would the 
development of railways. The Board of Army En- 
gineers has estimated that it will cost $124,000,000 to 
deepen the Mississippi river to nine feet from Grafton, 
Ill., to the Twin Cities. The distance by railway is 
about 700 miles. Therefore, the estimated cost, based 
on the railway mileage, will be $180,000 a mile, with- 
out including the cost of terminals and boats. The 
average investment in the railways in the United States 
on December 31, 1929, including all equipment and 
freight and passenger terminals, was only $103,097. 
The railways now paralleling the upper Mississippi 
can carry freight at a much lower total cost than it can 
ever possibly be carried on the upper Mississippi. How 
will it increase commerce to duplicate existing means 
of transportation, in this territory, which are fully 
adequate, with a much more expensive means of trans- 
portation? 

There is no case for large expenditures upon inland 
canals and rivers based either upon past experience or 
reliable estimates of future results. The inland water- 
way movement is dependent for its success upon a 
tissue of misrepresentations and of fallacious argu- 
ments based upon these misrepresentations. The claim 
of a $600,000,000 annual saving of transportation 
costs, stated in such a way as to imply that a large part 
of the saving is made upon inland canals and rivers, 
when not a cent of it is made upon them, is the most 
glaring of these misrepresentations; but there are 
plenty of others. How long will the public continue to 
allow itself to be influenced to tax itself for the de- 
velopment of a means of transportation for which 
there is absolutely no economic justification? 
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Railroad Credit 
and General Business 


Benjamin Baker, editor of the New York Times 
Annalist, in his leading article in that publication last 
week decried reduction by the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank of its rediscount rate as a stimulus to easier 
credit. The “chief anxiety of the owners of capital 
at present,” he said, ‘‘is not the rate of interest on their 
capital but the safety of the principal itself”. It is 
not necessary to form any opinicn regarding the redis- 
count policy to recognize the obvious truth of the state- 
ment regarding the concern of the owners of capital 
for the safety of their principal. 

No one who follows the market can fail to see that 
this anxiety regarding dollars invested in railroad se- 
curities—not only stocks, but bonds as well—has been 
increasing alarmingly. It is all very well to say that 
investors are unduly timorous and that business will 
soon revive, bringing a sharp upturn in earnings. This 
mere statement is not enough. Other indications are 
needed to give confidence to the investor. And it is 
precisely this lack of confidence which is curtailing 
expenditures and prolonging the de; sion. In an 
industrialized country such as this where economic in- 
terdependence has attained such a great degree of com- 
plexity it is impossible to impress holders of the purse 
strings with the belief that the security of their greatest 
industry is in danger and, at the same time, expect 
them to show confidence in general business. 

Colonel Leonard Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, one of our best known observers of financial 
affairs, places the revival of confidence in railway earn- 
ings high in the list of pressing national problems. His 
view is shared by many others. Some even hold the 
opinion that the present situation with regard to the 
railways alone is sufficient to account for the persis- 
tence of the depression and that positive assurance of 
early betterment in railway earnings would be sufficient 
in itself to start a general business revival. 

To question whether improving railroad credit is 
the most important national economic problem or 
merely one of the most important, however, is academic. 
Its vital importance is, at any rate, conceded by all 
whose opinions on such matters are usually accorded 
weight. Moreover, it is a national problem and not 
one of the railroad industry alone. This being the 
case, what are national leaders going to do about it? 

Two great commercial organizations—the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the Associated 


Traffic Clubs of America—have gone on record as 


advocating an impartial analysis of our transportation 
problem. What do other business and financial leaders 
think about this subject? What do our statesmen and 
political leaders think about it? Are t! 2y willing to 
contribute their efforts toward finding the facts and— 
once these facts are determined—take such action, leg- 
islative and otherwise, as is designed to protect and 
develop our national transportation system? If so, 
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then let them say so. The railways’ case can stand on 
its merits before any group of fair-minded men. The 
assurance that such a group would consider their case 
and that the findings would result in rapid remedial 
action would go far toward reviving confidence. 


Truck Competition 
Can Be Defeated 


Out of all the variety of plans now being tried by the 
railways, a means will be found of meeting the 
challenge of competitive motor trucks and of regaining 
for the railways, that traffic which they, of all the 
transportation agencies, are best equipped to handle. 
This conclusion is the inescapable result of extended 
study of the experiments in improving freight service, 
which are now being made by the railways, and of 
the outcome of those experiments to date. 

Truck competition has had a seriously depressing 
effect upon railway freight revenues. The injury is 
not, however, irreparable. The railways perhaps were 
slow to recognize the seriousness of the situation, but 
it must be remembered that few if any of the most 
enthusiastic advocates of truck transportation would 
have predicted even a few years ago the present magni- 
tude of the highway transportation machine. Further- 
more, the railways, because of the regulatory restric- 
tions to which they are subject, are not so free as they 
might be to meet competition where they find it. 

In spite of these handicaps, successful efforts to re- 
gain traffic have been made by a number of roads. 
Although the methods of these roads have differed, 
their accomplishments have been much alike. The 
method of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, the opera- 
tions of whose subsidiary, the Northwest Freight 
Transport Company, are described in this issue, is the 
one which has been more generally used by western 
railways than any other. Originated by the Southern 
Pacific, this plan has found favor with several other 
western and southwestern lines. Furthermore, judg- 
ing from traffic reports, it has found favor with ship- 
pers. For example, the combined merchandise ton- 
nage from Portland, Ore., of the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle and its subsidiary, the Northwest Freight 
Transport Company, in March, 1931, was 81 per cent 
greater than the merchandise tonnage handled by the 
railway alone in March, 1930. 

Serious though the situation is with respect to truck 
competition, there is ample basis for the expectation 
that this railway problem will be solved. From the 
present experiments the railways will develop plans 
of railway and highway co-ordination which should 
have three effects: The return to rail transportation of 
traffic to which rail transportation offers the best ser- 
vice ; the retention by motor trucks of traffic which they 
are best fitted to handle; and the elimination of waste 
motion in, and the reduction of expenses incidental to, 
the movement of freight. 





How Long Should A Hopper Car Last? 


A discussion of the relation that maintenance policies and 


materials should bear to the average cost of car life 


By H. R. Rice 
General Shop Inspector, Car Department, New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


problem that has been approached by a variety of 

methods on the railroads of the United States 
and while there seems to be a wide diversity of opinion 
as to the best policy to pursue in maintaining this type 
of equipment it will be found, upon analysis, that most 
roads follow some slight variation of one of three prac- 
tices that form the basis of this discussion. In an 
endeavor to determine which of these practices, if any, 
is the most economical to follow and to determine what 
materials of construction and repair should be expected 
to render the best service, the figures which are em- 
bodied in this paper were prepared. 

The object in making such an analysis was suggested 
by the possibility that car designers might use different 
kinds or weights of materials in different parts of a 
hopper car so as to adapt that section of the car to 
the wear which service naturally imposed upon it. 

In order to arrive at some basis of comparison, it was 
decided to select an arbitrary design of car and con- 
sider only the actual direct labor and material involved 
in the original construction and subsequent repair of the 
car, eliminating from the discussion such questions as 
depreciation and retirement accounting and the credits 
due to scrap or reclamation of material. 

All of the figures which follow are based on an 
imaginary 55-ton, all steel, twin-hopper car having a 
light weight of 38,000 lb. While the figures are for 
this type of car alone, it is possible that the general 
comparisons would work out equally well in connection 
with any steel car. 

For comparative purposes I have set up three prac- 
tices which I understand are followed on different 
roads in making repairs to cars as well as in building 
new equipment. 

These practices are: 

1—That of building a body of 3/16-in. plates with the idea 
of getting a definite service life from the body, discarding 
it in its entirety at the end of that time and providing an 
entirely new body for replacement. 

2—That of building a body of %-in. plates and renewing 
the parts as they fail. In hopper cars the floor, cross hood, 
hopper and other bottom sheets would fail some time be- 
fore the side and end or other top sheets. 

3—That of building a body of 5/16-in. plates for bottom 
sheets and %-in. plates for side and end sheets so that the 
limit of economical service life of all parts would be reached 
at about the same time. 

With these ideas in mind I made a hasty investiga- 
tion to determine what material was being used in the 
way of plates and found that three items were more or 
less prominent—open-hearth steel, copper-bearing steel 
and commercially pure iron or iron alloys. 

Open-hearth shapes seem to be satisfactory for frame 
members and I have used a figure of 5,000 lb. of open- 
hearth shapes in a 55-ton hopper. The figures for 
plates are approximate for a car of this kind, based on 


7 = maintenance of steel hopper cars presents a 





*A paper presented at a meeting of the Railway Club of Greenville 
(Pa.) March 17, 1931. 


the thickness of the plates, and the prices are approxi- 
mately the current prices for such material. None of 
the costs give any consideration to trucks, draft at- 
tachments, brake equipment or special devices. 

I have set up comparisons using each of three kinds 
of material based on the estimated average service life 
of each material. This estimate may be far off from 
the actual life and if so the comparisons are worthless 
but they are the best figures that I could obtain at this 
time. The estimate of service life is an average of the 
opinions of a number of people as a result of their 
observations and upon actual service records of the 
different materials. 

In the first comparison practice No. 1 is used. I 
would like to call attention to the “fabrication” and 
“application” item shown; this figure is arbitrary and 
is based on a per-pound basis. 


Practice No. | 


A—Body to be built of open-hearth shapes and ;-in. 
open-hearth plates with estimated life of 10 years for 
plates. 





Cree mee es SO Oe BO ik ks escent cence cidieudion $125.00 
eee a Gees: Ge  «ELBS OOF BOG UD. vic icicivicwcscscccaccvees 83.00 
MIU: Saige. baile gpiclacs up nisly-a a0) Hea a wes 6e aes Ete eeaeeee 15.00 
eC SE ag. 6. 6.5 5 04.0.6 6 ook OR Basses edwaseece eee 294.00 
AN i Ns c.5 5 aioe Haine $517.00 
ae Se SOG case ne acowmass 52.00 


B—Body to be built of ;%;-in. copper-bearing plates 
and open-hearth shapes with estimated life of 13 years. 





Grae me. wees OD BEOO BOF FOO Thvknscicciiescdcwssdiocescve $135.00 
yoee I Gemeee @ 8.65 Ber TOS Wisc ccccciccesecevesveoese 83.00 
INN "ich oGetra dara acre ue ara dan Kare la-chale to's Oeie: 6 Re da ech Feu ais nee Apiace 15.00 
REE GN GUN in. sos .c cicdik vnceckcesevcsesenewuesen 294.00 
Cae ME Ns oc adda alone iwaes $528,00 
Re Oe Eo rtsccecoscews 41.00 


C—Body to be built of 3,-in. iron plates and open- 
hearth shapes with estimated life of 15 years. 





ee ee ee eS oe eS 2 ee rer $162.00 
a A OE BD Tiida v ces ccwsussesweicndcte 83.00 
I ees tg ie a alctatr seeking A Taial nas Sean a ake acerca elaeaner sean aoe ae 15.00 
I DINE BRS 6 Soisientaeen cans ceeewedieei naan 294.00 
COE GE BO os Sosa Biinndvk ean $554.00 
oe eens 37.00 


It is evident that, in handling repairs in the manner 
outlined above, the cars would have to be depreciated 
rapidly or else the operating charges at retirement 
would be extremely high. 

The second comparison covers practice No. 2 and is 
carried through the life of the first renewal after the 
original life of the car body. 


Practice No. 2 


A—Body to be built of open-hearth shapes and %4-in. 
open-hearth plates with estimated life of 10 years for 
bottom plates and 12 years for top plates. 


{9,000 Ib. plates @ $1.65 per 100 Ib........... $149.00 

First body J5,000 Ib. shapes @ 1.65 per 100 Ib........... 83.00 
; : EE ch Sans c neue iene teins bo eebuoen eee wis 00 
(Fabrication and application................+- 350.00 


ORE Gt WOON sc cccnscesccees $597.00 
First life cost year........00¢ : 
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5,000 Ib. plates @ $1.65 per 100 Ib........... $83.00 ' {4,000 lb. plates @ $2.30 per 100 Ib....... Dak $92.00 
rn a of ety shapes @ 1.65 per 100 lb........... —— righ a of J 500 Ib. shapes @ 1.65 per 100 Ib........... 8.00 
10 years Fabrication atid application .........0sescccccece 144.00 years \ Fabrication and ‘application. Vedio teas estas 110.00 
4,000 Ib. pl @ $1.65 100 Ib $370.00 $216.00 
- ‘ ’ - Plates (OD PEF IUU Dees ccsccces $70.00 Cost of renewals........... $493.00 
a of {$00 Ib shapes @ 1.65 per 100 lb........... pee Renewal cost per year...... 30.00 
12 years. \Fabrication and application............s...++. 110300 eis ee ee ee Perse : a 
oe There are additional costs in connection with this 
ee $439.00 practice that are not developed in this comparison due 
Fornaio ee oll 40.00 to frequent shopping periods. There will also be dupli- 


B—Body to be built of open-hearth shapes and %4-in. 
copper-bearing plates with estimated life of 13 years 
for bottom plates and 16 years for top plates. 





cated labor and material costs caused by overlapping 
parts being removed at different shopping periods to 
facilitate repairs. 

The third comparison covers practice No. 3 and is 



















































































2 . . 
oar ie fb: Blates @ $i eF per OO Ib 2222222; 8300 «Carried through the life of the first renewal only after 
irs 3 SO. ciasentarn oS al palece eons wae Re Sea WC wadeGs 15.00 1 if . 
Fabrication and application.......cccescesece 350.00 the life of the original = body. 
Ce $610.00 Practice No. 3 
ee Py sy oe Pe eT $96.09 r B d b b 1 £ h | d 
. : . plates z 4 See 90.00 = - % 
First renewal of | '750 Ib. shapes @ 1.65 per 100 Ib........... 12.00 o_O or a ee ete nee 
eS ee ile gto eh arthetioeeesaee 6.00 plates. Bottom plates, ;,-in. and tops, 4-in. Estimated 
13 years Fabrication and application.............eeee0% 144.00 jife 12 years 
— a sail Ss (10,200 ib. plates @ $1.65 per 100 Ib.......... $168.00 
First renewal of |""599 Ib. shapes ges Be joo thew... Bigg Bizet body a en: ae 
top parts, Rivets ...ceesseeees sieialeaieWinie' sits eatalerauie olew's 6.00 (Fabrication and application........... .. 380.00 
16 years Fabrication and application......0.cccscccses 110.00 - 
—--—- Cost of body.............. $646.00 
$196.00 First life cost per year...... 54,00 

Cost of renewals .......... $448.00 (10,200 lb. plates @ $1.65 per 100 Ib.......... $168.00 

Renewal Cost per year...... 31.00 First renewal J 1,250 lb. shapes @ 1.65 per 100 Ib. : 21.00 

Average cost per year....... 36.00 WREUNY Gale laa Rarcietecn tw sens en Gears a oi 12.00 

First renewal Second renewal 
New $194 Summary: 
36 years 
. $1720 total 
: Top 12} Years 24 | Years 36 | Years Average $47 a year 
Bottom 10 | Years 20 | Years 30 | Years _— ©; Years 
$597 First renewal Second renewal Third renewal 
245 $245 
First renewal Second renewal 
New 196 $196 
8! Ye: 
Top 16 | Years 32 | Years 36 | Years ee, a Tears 
- ais 
a = T Cc Y . 
Bottom 13 | Years Years 36 Years — 39; Years 
ife , 
pence Summary: 
$610 First renewal Second renewal 36 years 
$252 $252 $1506 total 
Average $42 a year 
First renewal 
New Summary: 
36 years 
h $2425 total 
Top 18 | Years 36 | Years Average $39 a year 
.) J fs 
T S Y ‘ 
Bottom 15 | Years 30 |} Years 36 | Years —— 45; Fears 
$655 First renewal Second renewal 
$277 4 
Chart of Service and Costs in Practice No. 2 
C—Body to be built of open-hearth shapes and Y4-in. (Fabrication and application........... —e 287.00 
iron plates with estimated life of 15 years for bottom Renewal cost ........ $488.00 
plates and 18 years for top plates. ee ee eS. 
9,000 Ib. plates @ $2.30 per 100 Ib........... $207.00 _ _ entire period) +2... 47.00 
First body Peele SBaPES @ | 1.65 per 100 Thesssrrrrr1 #209 __-B-—Body to be built of open-hearth shapes and cop- 
[Fabrication and application...........000 eee. 350.00 per-bearing plates. Bottoms, ; in. and tops, % in. 

a $655.00 Estimated life 16 years. 

First life cost per year...... 40.00 (10,200 Ib. plates @ $1.80 per 100 Ib $184.00 
= 5,000 lb. plates @ $2.30 per 100 Ib........... $115.00 : ; i ‘ ee os ame : 
First xenewal Re Ib. shapes @ 1.65 per 100 Ib........... 12.00 First body \alivom 9 —— . — ec aasieapabieipet *S00 
DE TRUROIED GUMS MRIAER. | foray sin oichetesaielelniarsrsisrais'scer0i<leiera(srersieve e's! <calorais 6.00 | icati a a peste: ‘ 

) years "|Fabrication and application ..............+.e. 144.00 Ny. SOE AINE 95s 4:0 04 a eee —— 
ere oe a! Seer ere eee 662.00 
$277.00 First life cost per year...... ’ 41.00 
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{10,200 Ib. plates @ $1.80 per 100 Ib.......... $184.00 

~ 1,250 lb. shapes 1.65 Ger TOO Boece cccsss 21.00 
First renewal NE ela aaa oa teh a als Os fc ier wea 12.00 
(Fabrication and application...........+.eeee8- 287.00 

MOMSWEL COG cccccvccceeces $504.00 

Renewal cost per year...... 31.00 

Average cost per year...... 36.00 


C—Body to be built of open-hearth shapes and iron 





plates. Bottoms, ;%-in. thick and tops, %-in. Esti- 
mated life 18 years. 

[0-380 Ib. sfetes @ ne per + > iow tineabere $55.00 

. 5,000 lb. shapes @ 1.6 }) 3 xe 
First body |Rivets ...... ih Aes ealcar te ec 15.00 
|Fabrication and application.......cccccccesess 380.00 
ee er er ee $713.00 
First life cost per year...... 39.00 
{10,200 lb. plates @ $2.30 per 100 lb........... $235.00 
; } 1,250 Ib. shapes @ 1.65 per 100 Ib........... 21.00 
First renewal ce 12.00 
| Patrination Ee er 287.00 
WOE GUE bcc ébcedesewes $555.00 
Renewal cost per year...... 31.00 
Average cost per year...... 35.00 


Summary of Costs 


The average costs developed by the three practices 
on a yearly basis are as follows: 





Annual Cost 
Perse “—_ 2 
Practice Original First Second 36-year 
No. Body Renewal Renewal Period 
ME oy Gia aiarte en ew palace $52.00 Weta eaee eee 
aD tad wowsae xeon 41.00 now 
a Nabe ow eeene nad 37.00 oe — Pre 
PP wa trveeseensees 54.00 $40.00 $47.00 $47.00 
DE eerie wneweeawe’ 42.00 31.00 36.00 42.00 
ae cealad eee eau 40.00 30.00 35.00 39.00 
OD Oe vewsuceneowdaws 54.00 40.00 47.00 45.00 
Dake ad & wae ara 41.00 31.00 36.00 36.00* 
En sxdoevenseedees 39.00 31.00 35.00 35.00 
* 30-year period. 
It would appear that practice No. 1 is expensive. 


There is a fixed loss of service life because of the 
loss of life in frame parts that are scrapped with worn 
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ditional labor and material costs which will arise be- 
cause of duplication of labor and material due to the 
frequent shoppings. The advantages of practice No. 3 
over practice No. 2 are more clearly set up later. 

I do not know of any yard stick by which the limit 
of general car life may be measured. Heretofore truck 
and underframe construction has been, to a consider- 
able extent, the governing factor. We had a pretty 
fair idea of the life of car parts with the old designs 
but the rapidity with which obsolescence of certain car 
parts is taking place makes it rather hard to make any 
future estimates. We have comparatively new A.R.A, 
designs for all car parts. We cannot say whether these 
parts will last for 35 years or 40 years, or whether they 
may become obsolete in 15 years or less. 

In making these comparisons it was necessary to 
establish a limit for the life of the car body. This limit 
now seems to be based more or less on center-sill con- 
struction. In view of the life of steel sills in some of 
the older equipment it does not seem unreasonable to 
assume that the A.R.A section will last 36 years and 
using this as a basic figure I have set up some charts 
showing what happens in the way of renewals if prac- 
tices No. 2 and No. 3 are followed for a 36-year period. 


Explanation of Charts 


In the chart for practice No. 24 it will be noticed 
that the tops have the original application and two re- 
newals for an exact 36-year period. The bottoms have 
the original application and three renewals with a loss 
of four years’ unused life in the bottoms at the ex- 
piration of the 36-year period. Practice 2B has the 
original application and two renewals for the tops and 
a loss of 12 years’ unused life at the expiration of the 






































New 12 years 24 years 36 years 
< Summary : 
> 36 years, 
$1,633 total cost, 
$45 a year average 
$655 First renewal Second renewal 
New 16 years 32 years 36 years 48 years 
foal Unused life Summary ‘ 
oe) 1 32 years, 
i $1,164 total cost, 
$36 a year average 
$662 First renewal 
$504 
New 18 years 36 years 
rT Summary: 
us 36 years, 
$1,268 total cost, 
$35 a year average 
$713 First renewal 


Chart Illustrating Service and Costs in Practice No. 3 


out plates and I can see no way by which these costs 
can be lowered unless the frame work is lightened to 
a considerable extent. If this were done it is possible 
that there would be considerable maintenance cost dur- 
ing the body life because of weak car construction. 
Without some study practice No. 2 seems to be 
equal to No. 3. This is not correct if proper charges 
are made for loss of availability of equipment while in 
shop twice in each service life after the first and for ad- 


36-year period while the bottoms have an original ap- 
plication and two renewals with a loss of three years’ 
unused life over the same period. Practice 2C has the 
original application and one renewal for 36 years’ life 
of the tops while the bottoms have the original appli- 
cation and two renewals with nine years’ unused life 
over the same period. 

Practice 34 has an original application and two re- 
newals for an exact life of 36 years. Practice No. 3B 
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has an original application and one renewal for a life 
of 32 years or an additional renewal and a loss of 12 
years’ unused life over the 36-year period. Practice 
No. 3C has an original application and one renewal for 


-an exact life of 36 years. 


These charts illustrate more clearly the advantages of 
practice No. 3 over that of practice No. 2 than could 
any other argument. It certainly demonstrates that 
a material should be selective with a view of securing 
a definite service life. If the estimates of service life 
are at all correct the answer to lower car maintenance 
costs is in the designer’s hands. 

A question in relation to trucks and other parts 
might be raised in connection with long life. Should 
there be any consideration given to other parts pro- 
viding the cars are of standard construction and the 
other parts interchangeable? 


Conclusion 


Some 15 years ago I helped build a concrete gondola 
and I told a friend of mine that the carman of the 
future would have to drag a concrete mixer around 
with him. The development of the concrete car has 
not been very rapid but we are hearing a lot about 
cast-steel underframes and cast-steel superstructures 
not to mention the use of aluminum alloy castings and 
shapes. Perhaps the time is coming when the manufac- 
turers of the present non-ferrous metals may be able to 
produce plates at figures which will permit general use 
in freight car construction and thereby provide im- 
portant competition to the ferrous materials. 

We do not have io be very old to remember back to 
the days when steel cars were new and we can recall a 
lot of changes that have taken place in steel car con- 
struction since that time. The next 20 years may pro- 
duce more radical changes than have the past 20 years 
so far as car materials and designs are concerned. 

It is possible that the days of the riveted car are 
nunbered. Welding is displacing riveting to a con- 
siderable extent and we are beginning to see welded 
cars. We are all familiar with the fact that a great 
deal of corrosion starts at rivet heads and welding may 
prolong car life to some extent by eliminating the 
rivet heads, 

Where it will all end is hard to say but I do know 
that the car department men must keep on top of the 
pile and not permit prejudice to blind them to the march 
of progress. 

In closing I want to say that the principal intent of 
this paper is to start a discussion with relation to meth- 
ods and materials to be used in freight car construction 
and repair. 

1 want particularly to emphasize the fact that the in- 
formation in this paper bears no relation whatever to 
the practices of the road with which I am connected. 
We do not happen to follow any of the three practices 
outlined in maintaining our equipment. 


Discussion 


R. C. Beaver (Bessemer & Lake Erie): There is 
always considerable discussion on the subject of the 
best policy to follow in car maintenance. We read it in 
the trade papers and we hear it at club meetings. Mr. 
Rice’s paper shows just what can be done when you 
get down to a logical and systematic analysis of the 
problem. While the periods of service life and costs 
used by Mr, Rice may be subject to some modification, 
I do not think the comparative results would be changed 
very much, and the method of analysis seems to be all 
right, 

Mr. Rice has brought out considerations of the kind 
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and thickness of material in cars as related to car 
maintenance. There are, however, some other features 
which have an important bearing on car design that 
should be considered. 

One of these is the matter of extra weight in cars, 
and, as it seems to me that this is a matter of first im- 
portance, I would like to enlarge upon it. Certainly the 
matter of weight is important from an operating 
standpoint. We are interested in the over-all cost 
of operating a car. If the operating cost can be re- 
duced, even at the expense of maintenance, it should be 
done, provided we do not go too far. 

Years ago, not so much attention was paid to excess 
weight, when cars were loaded to marked capacity or 
10 per cent over marked capacity. But now since we 
are following Rule 86, which allows us to go to the axle 
mit, every pound of weight in the car cuts off a pound 
of lading. 

So it seems to me we should take the effect of the 
difference in weight into account when making com- 
parisons tending to show relative economics of different 
methods or policies in car construction. Just what the 
results weuld be, I cannot say, as | have not figured it 
out. But I note from Mr. Rice’s figures that ,-in. 
of metal in a 55-ton hopper causes an increase o} 
weight of 2,250 lb., which we might call 2,000 lb. o1 
one ton, as that is an easy figure to keep in mind. 

I have heard and read of figures ranging all the way 
from two cents to 10 cents per lb. per year as the cost 
of carrying excess weight in cars. I do not know what 
the figure should be; I suppose it would vary con- 
siderably with different roads and conditions. This fig- 
ure, however, is made up of two parts—the cost of 
hauling the excess weight, and the loss of revenue due 
to the presence of the excess weight. 

The effect of excess weight may be shown on draw- 
bar pull. The resistance of a 55-ton car will vary from 
4 to 15 lb. per ton, depending upon whether it is loaded 
or empty, and the grade resistance is 20 lb. per ton for 
each percent of grade; so that we might consider an 
average figure of 10 Ib. per ton as the resistance of a 
car covering both loaded and empty movement, up hill 
and down. Now, if j-in. extra thickness of plates 
causes an increase in weight of one ton, and there are 
100 such cars in a train, the increased train resistance 
would be 1,000 Ib., which is about two per cent of the 
average draw-bar pull of a heavy modern locomotive. 
If it is the policy of a road to put the extra weight into 
the cars, then about two per cent of the cost of oper- 
ating and maintaining freight locomotives is chargeable 
against the extra weight in the cars. I do not know 
just how much this would amount to per car per year, 
but I believe it would be considerable. 

As to the loss of revenue caused by excess weight, 
this would not make any difference in a car which could 
not be given its maximum weight loading, as a box car, 
loaded with merchandise, or most open-top cars loaded 
with coal. But when cars are loaded with ore or iime- 
stone, and are trimmed to see that the last pound is put 
on to bring the loading up to the load limit, then every 
pound of weight in the car counts against you. In 
our case, every car so loaded with ore would cause a 
loss of something over a dollar in revenue. If a car 
made 30 trips a year, it would cause a loss of $30.00 
in revenue per year. 

It would require some investigation to say definitely 
what these figures should be, but we can easily see that 
the men who advance costs ranging from two cents to 
10 cents per pound per year have something to talk 
about, and cannot be so very far off. Even at two cents 
per lb. per year, the 2,000 weight in the extra 7,-in. 
thickness of plates would cost $40.00 per year; and at 
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three cents, $60.00 per year. These costs would have 
to be stacked up against savings in maintenance when 
trying to settle upon a policy of car construction. 

There are also other considerations to be taken into 
account in such a study. The investment charge in the 
extra material would be two or three dollars per car 
per year. The painting practice would have to be 
studied. Some roads protect their cars better than 
others in this respect, and the painting costs enter in as 
related to maintenance. The use of copper-bearing steel 
permits the paint to adhere to the sheets longer and 
this also has its influence. The question of renewing 
sheets due to wear, damage, abrasion, sledging hopper 
sheets, warping by hot metal and ashes, and other 
causes, also enters in. The question of scrap value of 
parts removed is a factor. The strength of the car is 
also a factor, and whether cars are dumped through the 
bottom or in a car dumper. 

Mr. Rice touched on the subject of welding. This 
practice has considerable promise in the line of reducing 
weight in cars, as well as in reducing corrosion which 
starts around rivets and wherever two sheets are 
lapped. However, at the present time, the cost of a 
welded car is probably greater than that of a riveted 
car. 


Denial of S. P.-Cotton Belt 
Application Recommended 


Wasuineton, D. C. 


N adverse report on the application of the 
Southern Pacific for authority to acquire stock 


control of the St. Louis Southwestern is recom- 
mended by Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission in a proposed report made 
public on May 19. Denial of the application is pro- 
posed on the ground that the plan would be contrary 
to certain fundamental principles of the commission’s 
consolidation plan, and “throw out of balance” an im- 
portant feature of the plan which is denial of access 
by the principal transcontinental lines to the St. Louis 
and Memphis gateways, and also on the ground that 
the price paid and to be paid by the Southern Pacific 
for Cotton Belt stock is clearly too high “in view of the 
substantial and consistent reduction in earnings and the 
substantially weaker condition of that carrier” since 
1925 when the commission held that a still lower price 
proposed to be paid by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas for 
the stock seemed to be too high. 

The commission’s plan had assigned the Cotton Belt 
to System No. 10-Illinois Central. The Southern 
Pacific had purchased 87,200 shares of preferred stock 
at $100 a share and 42,600 shares of common stock 
at an average of $67.75 per share, and had entered into 
an agreement with Kuhn, Loeb & Co., proposing to 
acquire 24,700 shares of common stock and 59,380 
shares of preferred, upon authorization by the commis- 
sion, for $7,887,488 and interest, which would give it 
a total of approximately 58 per cent of the oustanding 
stock. 

“The record in this case is singularly weak from the 
standpoint of a showing of public interest,” Examiner 
Sullivan says. The applicant points to the economies 
to be effected by the unification of terminals and the 
elimination of duplicate trackage but it admits that 
these economies may be effected by agreement with 
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the Cotton Belt and without acquisition of contrci. 
There is no promise of establishment of additional 
routes or reduction of rates; in fact, so far as the public 
is concerned, it will not be aware of any change, in- 
asmuch as the Cotton Belt is to be operated separately 
and independently as at present. The strongest point 
presented is the fact that the Cotton Belt is a weak 
line and should be acquired by some larger and stronger 
system. But that this fact is sufficient justification for 
permitting the applicant to secure direct access to 
Memphis and St. Louis and the throwing out of bal- 
ance an important feature of the commission’s con- 
solidation plan is at least open to question. 

On the other hand, the plan may work to the dis- 
tinct detriment of the public as feared by the trunk line 
interveners. The statement of the traffic officers of 
the Frisco, the Texas and Pacific and the Missouri 
Pacific that the originating carrier can hold to its rails 
for the long haul the bulk of local point traffic and a 
substantial part of competitive traffic is uncontradicted. 
At the present time the public has the advantage of all 
competitive routes connecting with the applicant’s lines. 
Under the acquisition of control, as proposed herein, 
with the undoubted advantage accruing to the applicant 
as originating carrier, it may fairly be expected that 
operations would be so conducted as to make competi- 
tive routes less attractive, even though actually superior 
under open competitive conditions thereby depriving 
the public of those existing advantages. 

If there was involved only the unification of the 
Texas & New Orleans and the Cotton Belt, a different 
situation would exist, but the matter must be considered 
in its entirety and from all angles. To admit the 
Southern Pacific to the Memphis and St. Louis gate- 
ways would place the strictly southwestern lines be- 
tween the upper millstone represented by the Santa Fe 
and the nether millstone represented by the Southern 
Pacific-Cotton Belt route, and substantially, if not en- 
tirely, destroy their competitive value to the public. 

“The commission’s consolidation plan represents a 
carefully considered adjustment of railroad lines made 
with a view to observing the directions prescribed by 
Congress. While the report states in effect that the 
plan may not be regarded as the final word on the sub- 
ject and may be modified as conditions warrant, etc., 
it is apparent nevertheless that certain fundamental 
principles have been regarded which may not be upset 
without throwing the plan into confusion if not actually 
destroying it. One of these principles is the denial of 
access by the principal transcontinental lines to the St. 
Louis and Memphis gateways. As argued by the 
Frisco, if the applicant is to be permitted to extend its 
lines to those gateways, then its principal competitor, 
the Santa Fe cannot fairly be denied access at least to 
St. Louis. With the applicant and the Santa Fe reach- 
ing the Mississippi river gateways, the present com- 
petitive situation would be strongly and adversely af- 
fected to the injury of the carriers now competing for 
traffic through those gateways, and. with consequent in- 
jury to the public. Certainly such a situation would 
disregard the injunction of Congress that in evolving a 
consolidation plan ‘competition shall be preserved as 
fully as possible and wherever practicable existing 
routes and channels of trade and commerce shall be 
maintained.’ ” 

The report says that the preferred stock is to be 
acquired from New York Investors, Inc., which got 
it for $89 a share after the Kansas City Southern had 
been required to divest itself of the stock, and that, 
assuming a price of par for the preferred the pro- 
posed purchase price represents $78.92 for the common. 
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Work Done Now Costs Less 


Reports from chief engineers point to marked savings to 


be made on projects authorized at this time 


ing of from 5 to 35 per cent as compared with 

equivalent work placed under contract 18 to 20 
months ago. It is doubtful if there is a single im- 
portant item of-work that cannot be done cheaper today 
than at any time in the last 10 years. For nearly two 
years there has been a progressive though not neces- 
sarily uniform reduction in the cost of construction 
work. Contracts awarded early last year were placed 
at more favorable prices than those which prevailed 
during 1929, but bids received and the prices fixed in 
contracts awarded for work this year are much lower 
than those for work of the same character placed a 
year ago. 

As a consequence, improvements undertaken at this 
time will involve appreciably smaller capital charges, 
and for that reason betterments designed to effect sav- 
ings in operation will produce a considerably higher 
rate of return than indicated by studies made two years 
ago. Moreover, work of all kinds can be done most 
expeditiously, deliveries are prompt, labor is at the 
most efficient level in years, and work involving inter- 
ference with operated lines will occasion less obstruc- 
tion now than during times of heavy traffic. 


C ONSTRUCTION work can now be done at a sav- 


Observations of Chief Engineers 


Such are the conclusions drawn from a study of 
material prices and of information received from the 
chief engineers of 15 of the larger railways in the 
United States and Canada in answer to inquiries ad- 
dressed to them to ascertain their observations on price 
trends in work in the territories local to their lines. 
To be more specific, the reduction in the cost of grad- 
ing, according to the information received, ranges from 
8 to 33 per cent; track laying and surfacing handled by 
contract, 10 to 35 per cent; concrete masonry, 10 to 15 
per cent; structural steel, erected, 15 to 25 per cent; 
buildings, 5 to 30 per cent; heating, ventilating and 
plumbing, 10 to 20 per cent. In only one case, and this 
related to a comparison of bids received in 1931 with 
bids on the same work in 1927 (but not then awarded) 
were prices actually higher, and it is to be presumed 
that circumstances of a distinctly local character in- 
fluenced this deviation from the general tendency. 

It is to be expected, of course, that local conditions 
and the nature of the individual project will, of neces- 
sity, influence any comparison of costs and that it is, 
therefore, impossible to draw any exact parallels be- 
tween present costs and those prevailing during the 
boom ending in 1929. Nevertheless, there are potent 
influences that make for appreciably lower costs in 
construction work at this time. 


Prices of Most Materials Are Lower 


That commodity prices are lower is a matter of 
common knowledge and, obviously, the cost of con- 
Struction work involving the use of various materials, 
either finished or raw, will be influenced largely by the 
changes in material prices. Examples of reductions 
during the past 18 or 20 months are readily had. Struc- 
tural steel shapes, plates and bars are from 15 to 18 
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per cent lower; nails cost 25 per cent less; mill prices 
on Southern pine lumber are approximately 10 per cent 
lower while those for Douglas fir average 30 per cent 
less, although no such marked reductions have been 
made in bridge timbers or other material in structural 
grades. Common brick has declined about 10 per cent. 

In the case of materials for concrete construction, 
the situation is a peculiar one. Published quotations 
for aggregates indicate an actual advance in prices dur- 
ing the last two years, but information received from a 
number of purchasers shows reductions of from 5 to 
15 per cent. However, it is in cement that we find 
a marked break in prices. Until the first of this year, 
published price levels were maintained with little change, 
but by the first of May, published quotations had 
dropped from about 5 to around 80 cents per barrel. 
These figures, however, do not present the real situ- 
ation in the cement industry which is now in the throes 
of a price war that has resulted in sales as low as $1 
per barrel at the mill for bulk cement. Although such 
extremely low prices apply only where large quantities 
are involved, as for highway construction, any user of 
cement in appreciable quantities is now able to satisfy 
his requirements at a saving of at least 25 per cent, 
compared with costs during 1929. 


Reductions Are Not Uniform 


The magnitude of the reductions in prices varies 
with the locality and with the nature of the commodity. 
Track materials, for example, are not much lower in 
price now than they were two years ago, with the ex- 
ception of ties, the market for which is greatly de- 
pressed, as outlined in the report of the convention of 
the National Association of Railroad Tie Producers 
in last week’s issue. The prices of rails and rail joints 
continue to follow the standard base set in 1922. Tie 
plates are cheaper, but quotations on spikes and bolts 
today do not differ greatly from the corresponding fig- 
ures in the second half of 1929. 

In considering these statements, it is necessary to 
keep in mind that conditions are “spotty,” as one chief 
engineer described them. The situation as outlined by 
another engineering officer is that: “There are some lo- 
calities where construction material prices have been 
low on account of excessive competition but the mate- 
rial men have been getting together to correct a bad 
situation, with the result that there are several localities 
where material prices have not followed the general 
trend.” It goes without saying that price levels that 
are the result of cut-throat competition cannot continue 
long without disaster to the industry involved. In most 
cases, however, as cited in the statements quoted above, 
sane thinking leads to corrective measures. As a con- 
sequence only the forehanded buyer will be able to 
enjoy the full benefit of current price depressions. 


Some Reductions in Wages 


Whether lower material prices will seriously influence 
the total cost of any project depends of course on the 
extent to which materials enter into the work as a 
whole. But even in building construction, in which 
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labor 1s employed primarily in the application of mate- 
rials, wages have a pronounced influence on the total 
cost. As a matter of fact, labor is the formidable fea- 
ture of practically all construction and its relative cost 
must be considered. An attempt to generalize with 
respect to labor costs is even more difficult than in the 
case of material prices. Conditions differ with the ter- 
ritory and with the class of work. Cases have been 
cited of men employed on highway work for as little as 
at $1.50 per day, whereas unionized highway workers 
are employed in contiguous territory at no reduction 
from the scale in effect two years ago. It is apparent, 
however, that grading contractors and those that em- 
ploy common labor on other work outside of the large 
cities are securing labor for less money. One report 
cites 30 to 35 cents per hour as the going rate in ter- 
ritory where 40 cents was the average wage a year ago. 

Reference is frequently made to the solidarity of the 
building trades and their insistence on established wage 
rates, but in numerous localities wages have been cut 
10 to 20 per cent and contract prices for building work 
in closed-shop cities evidence “unofficial’’ departures 
from wage rates prescribed by existing agreements. It 
is apparent, therefore, that in spite of a wide variation 
in local conditions, the trend is toward lower wages, and 
that reductions in wages are a factor in the reduction 
in the cost of construction. 

Aside from wage rates, however, it is common knowl- 
edge that the efficiency of labor always varies inversely 
with the demand for it; men work more diligently when 
work is scarce. The more skillful men are retained 
to the last as the contractor’s organization is reduced, 
and even in cities where labor is highly organized, 
builders manage to pick the workmen who rank high in 
skill and efficiency during periods of slack demand. 
‘Several responses to our inquiries place considerable 
stress on the influence of increased efficiency of labor 
in reducing construction costs, although one reply dis- 
counts this factor as well as wage decreases in their 
bearing on contract prices. 


Contractors’ Profits Smaller 


Another factor contributing to the reduction in con- 
struction costs is the fact that according to the con- 
sensus of comments received, bids tendered on work 
now being advertised contemplate much smaller margins 
of profit than is usually the case. Severe competition 
for the limited amount of work offered and a desire 
to secure work, if for no other purpose than to keep 
the nucleus of an organization together, are factors of 
great importance. This condition is all the more note- 
worthy because the bids received by the railways are, 
with some exceptions those of experienced, reliable con- 
tractors of sound financial standing. 

The railways have long exercised a high degree of 
discrimination in preparing lists of prospective bidders, 
although there have been times in the recent past when 
they have been compelled for reasons of policy to per- 
mit additional contractors or those of unknown stand- 
ing to bid on work in communities where they have 
business or political influence. However, this is not 
now a matter of much moment, if the comments quoted 
below are typical. 

“Conditions are not serious on account of inexperi- 
enced bidders.” 

“Our general practice is not to ask for bids from any 
but experienced or competent bidders.” 

“We endeavor to select our bidders and do not allow 
those whom we consider incompetent to handle the 
work to receive proposals.” 

“We have not been seriously affected by bidding 
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from incompetent bidders, but more than the usual care 
in selecting bidders is necessary to prevent embarrass- 
ment on that account.” 

The last comment raises a point that is decidedly per- 
tinent. When work is being let under conditions that 
permit of but a small margin of profit and where costs 
are below normal levels, a sudden change in conditions 
may place a contractor of limited financial resources in 
serious straits. Moreover, the chief engineer of an 
eastern railway expresses the belief that some work 
has been taken below cost, while another quotes cer- 
tain contractors who are of the opinion that excessively 
low bids at this time on work that must be carried over 
into another year may easily lead a contractor into 
a predicament with rising wages and material costs. 


Will Result in Real Savings 


However, aside from the question of being assured 
that the contractor is in a position to carry out the 
work at what are believed to be bottom prices, the atti- 
tude of engineering officers toward the advantages to 
accrue from the active prosecution of work at this 
time are entirely favorable, as indicated by the follow- 
ing comments: 

“T do not know of any particular disadvantage from 
the standpoint of the owner that might obtain from 
these reduced costs, it being my opirion that the 
manufacturing and contracting industry is the best 
judge of its own interests and best qualified to deter- 
mine its own policy in relation to its prices and bids.” 

“If work is let only to experienced and reliable con- 
tractors, familiar with territories and conditions, the 
reduced prices at which work can now be let will rep- 
resent real savings in cost.” 

“T believe that work done at this time, not only in 
structural steel, but also in building and railroad con- 
struction, will effect real savings.” 

No better statement of the advantage of going ahead 
with work at this time can be made than that offered 
by President W. W. Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania in 
February, when he announced that that railway would 
speed up its $175,000,000 program for improvements 
undertaken in 1930 so that it would be completed in 
2% years instead of four. 

“It had been planned that the remainder of the work 
would be spread over a period of four years. How- 
ever, the Pennsylvania has come to the conclusion that 
now is the time to go forward with redoubled energy, 
and it has decided to complete this work, if possible, 
within approximately two and one-half years.” 

“It is our view that commodity prices are now at a 
level, and the efficiency of labor is so great, that these 
improvements can be definitely contracted for on ex- 
ceptionally favorable bases. Furthermore, at a time 
like the present, with reduced traffic, the work can be 
done with much less interference from the movement 
of passing trains which, of itself, would constitute a 
definite economy.” ; 


Durinc Marcu, 1931, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, for the 
first time in its history, operated an entire month without an 
engine failure. The total mileage of all locomotives in service 
in that month was 930,610. 


Tue St. Louis-San Francisco reports that in January, when 
4,233,170 passenger train miles were operated, 97.8 per cent 
of its passenger trains were on time, while in February, 97.6 
per cent were on time. During these months, there was 
not a single hot box reported on passenger-train cars or 
locomotives. There were only 81 hot boxes charged to freight 
equipment in January, and only 61 in February 












What “Savings in Transportation” Are 
Made on Inland Waterways? 


Some widely quoted figures, a letter from the Railway Age to Major-General 


Lytle Brown, chief of army engineers, regarding these figures, 


and General Brown’s significant reply 


United States” appearing in the January, 1931, issue 

of the Harvard Business Review, Major General 
Lytle Brown, chief of engineers, U. S. Army, made the 
following statement : 

“Since the establishment of our government, there 
has been expended (up to June 30, 1929) upon the en- 
tire system, including harbors, canals, and inland rivers, 
a total in round numbers of $1,500,000,000. The in- 
terest on this sum at 4 per cent amounts to $60,000,000. 
Allowing for amortization, and including the cost of 
maintenance, the annual carrying charges would total 
about $88,000,000. As against this annual charge, it 
has been conservatively estimated, from careful studies 
of traffic movements and rail and water rates on im- 
portant commodities, that the saving in transportation 
costs, due to the improved channels in our harbors, 
canals and inland waterways, amounts to something 
like $600,000,000 annually.” 

Similar statements have been made repeatedly by 
former Secretary of War Good, by Secretary of War 
Hurley, by Major General Ashburn, and by many other 
official and unofficial advocates of further inland water- 
way development. 

In an endeavor to obtain a statement of the economic 
principles on which the government’s policy of inland 
waterway development is based, the Railway Age on 
December 19, 1929, addressed a formal inquiry to Sec- 
retary of War Hurley. On January 8, 1930, the Secre- 
tary replied that “The War department has no inten- 
tion of inviting controversial discussion as to the rela- 
tive merits of various forms of transportation.” The 
correspondence with Secretary Hurley was published 
in the Railway Age of January 18, 1929, pp. 183 
and 184, 

With the reiteration hy General Brown, quoted above, 
of the statement of a total investment in “harbors, 
canals, and inland rivers” amounting to $1,500,000,000, 
and an estimated consequent annual saving of $600,- 
000,000 in transportation costs, further correspondence 
has ensued which throws an entirely new light upon 
this oft-repeated claim. 


| N an article entitled “Water Transportation in the 


A Letter to General Brown 


On February 21, 1931, the Railway Age sent a letter 
to General Brown. After quoting statements made by 
him in his article in the Harvard Business Review, this 
letter said: 

“The present controversy relates entirely to the eco- 
nomic justification of expenditures to improve rivers 
and construct canals. As to canals, it does not relate 
to short canals connecting large natural deep water- 
ways such as the Great Lakes. 

“Will you kindly send me the following figures: 
“(1) The total expenditures that have been made 
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to improve rivers and build canals, exclusive of the 
short canals above mentioned. 

“(2) The annual total maintenance costs of these 
particular classes of waterways. 

“(3) The estimated annual savings in transportation 
costs resulting from the improvements in rivers and 
the construction of canals, exclusive of the short canals 
such as heretofore mentioned.” 

Under date of April 3, General Brown replied as 
follows: 

“1. In accordance with the request contained in your 
letter of February 21, I furnish herewith a statement, 
itemized by waterways, of the total expenditures that 
have been made by the Federal Government to June 
30, 1930, to improve rivers and build canals, exclusive 
of the canals connecting large natural deep waterways 
such as the Great Lakes. The expenditures therein 
shown are as nearly as may be determined the capital 
expenditure for new work, and do not include the ac- 
cumulated maintenance charges during the long periods 
over which work has been prosecuted. You will note 
that the aggregate of these sums is $422,625,093.19. 
In order that a more complete understanding of this 
expenditure may be had, the date of the adoption of 
each project and the date of completion are shown 
opposite each. 

“2. The annual maintenance costs of the same class 
of waterways during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, are shown on the tabulation. The aggregate 
maintenance during the vear was $13,857,339.14. 


No Estimate of Total Savings on Rivers and Canals 


“3. This Department has not prepared an estimate 
of the annual savings in transportation costs resulting 
from the improvement in rivers and the construction of 
canals. The estimate of the saving in transportation 
costs due to the improved channels in our harbors, 
canals and inland waterways, appearing in my article 
on water transportation in the Harvard Business Re- 
view of January, 1931, to which you refer, was based 
on a study which had been made by this Department, 
of the most important of the water transportation sys- 
tems, including the Great Lakes and the seacoast har- 


bors. It did not, in point of fact, include the estimated 
savings of the inland waterway transportation system, 
this for the reason that such system is in a develop- 


ment status. The large sums which are being spent 
at the present time on inland waterways find their 
chief justification in the increased commerce that is 
expected to result from such development. 

“4, Studies have been made of the savings already 
secured from inland waterway improvement. I en- 
close for your information a copy of an Interim Re- 
port, prepared by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors of the War Department, in cooperation 
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with the United States Shipping Board, on Transpor- 
tation on the Ohio River System. The savings com- 
puted as a consequence of the improvement of the 
Ohio River, paragraph 71, page 19 of that report, are 
somewhat in excess of $5,000,000 for the year 1925. 
For the Monongahela, as given on page 81 of the re- 
port, the savings for the year 1924 amounted to some- 
what in excess of $13,000,000. The considerable in- 
crease in the commerce on the Ohio resulting from 
the completion of the slack water improvement, indi- 
cates that the present economic saving to the nation 
through the improvement of that river is considerably 
in excess of the figure quoted. The ton mileage on the 
Ohio River for the fiscal year 1929 was in fact nearly 
double that of 1925.” 

The statistical statements mentioned by General 
Brown in his letter showed a total of 239 active and 
104 inactive inland waterway projects as of June 30, 
1930. “First cost” up to that date was stated as $415,- 
835,083.70 for the active projects, and $6,790,009.49 
for the inactive projects. Furthermore, upon the ac- 
tive projects there were charges, for the fiscal year 1930, 
of $8,280,656.52 for maintenance (of which $1,860,742.- 
61 represented Mississippi flood control expenditures), 
and of $5,576,682.62 for operation and care. 


Case of the Monongahela 


Out of this entire total of 343 active and inactive 
federal inland waterway projects upon which an invest- 
ment of $422,625,093.19 had been made up to June 30, 
1930, General Brown in his letter mentions the savings 
claimed on but two rivers, the Ohio and the Mononga- 
hela. The Ohio is represented in his statement by three 
separate projects and the Monongahela by one, so but 
four out of the total of 343 projects are thus covered. 

With reference to savings in transportation costs 
upon the Ohio river, the Interim Report mentioned in 
General Brown’s letter stated: 

“The savings in the cost of transportation accruing 
to the Ohio River over what it would have cost by rail 
amount to $5,328,894 for the year 1925. A comparison 
of the savings * * * with the annual fixed charges ac- 
cruing to the Ohio shows a comparatively small deficit.’’ 

General Brown’s presumable saving on the Ohio for 
1925 is thus, in reality, a “small deficit.” As regards 
his statement of an indicated larger saving in later 
years because of an increase in traffic on this river, 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, in a recent study, 
places the comparative costs of transporting a ton of 
freight between two points 100 miles apart by rail at 
$1.24 on the Ohio River and at 88 cents, or 29 per 
cent less, on the railroads paralleling the river. 

It is generally conceded that savings do result from 
transportation operations on the Monongahela. This 
is true because of the relatively small investment in 
that stream, placed at $13, 311,893.24 in the table accom- 
panying General Brown’s letter, and because, as stated 
in the Interim Report previously mentioned, it has an 
“exceptionally convenient system of traffic,” including 
principally “‘river-bank mines from which coal can be 
delivered without rail haul.” Of the $13,000,000 an- 
nual savings mentioned by General Brown as accruing 
from transportation on the Monongahela river in 1924, 
a total of more than $11,000,000 was assigned in the 
Interim Report to coal traffic. 

Thus, out of a total of 343 federal inland water- 
way projects (representing, of course, a smaller num- 
ber of waterways) with a total investment of $422,- 
625,093.19, General Brown’s letter shows savings, which 
can probably be supported, upon one river, represent- 
ing an investment of $13,311,893.24. 
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|. C. C. Counsel 
Find 15a Unimportant 


WasuincTon, D. C. 


HILE Section 15a of the interstate commerce 
W. act “contemplates” a fair return for the car- 

riers, and even “permits” such a return, in the 
event that it should happen to result from the aggregate 
of rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as reasonable and non-discriminatory under other sec- 
tions of the act, the provisions of the section “do not con- 
stitute a guaranty that the carriers shall absolutely 
and in all events earn the fair return,” according to 
the brief which counsel for the commission have filed 
in the federal district court at Chicago in opposition to 
the petition of the western railroads for an order set- 
ting aside the commission’s reduction of western grain 
rates. One of the principal arguments of the roads is 
that Section 15a imposes a positive duty on the com- 
mission to consider its provisions in determining what 
are reasonable rates and that since the commission has 
reported that they have never earned the fair return 
a lowering of existing rates on such a large part of 
their traffic as grain is not compatible with the pro- 
visions of Section 15a. 

According to the commission counsel the qualifying 
expression “as nearly as may be” in the law “obviously 
contemplates that the return may be less than the fair 
return fixed by the commission” and they seem to argue 
that in view of these words and the proviso that “the 
commission shall have reasonable latitude to modify or 
adjust any particular rate which it may find to be un- 
just or unreasonable,” Section 15a has practically no 
bearing on the fixing of an individual rate “or rates.” 

“If the rates prescribed by the commission here under 
attack will not, with other existing rates, yield the car- 
riers the 15a (2) return,” the brief says, “then it is the 
duty of the carriers to present to the commission pro- 
posals for rates on other commodities, which will ap- 
proximate the 15a(2) design. The commission is not 
under the duty of taking over the management of the 
traffic departments of the carriers. They should initiate 
tates, not the commission, 

“While Section 15a(2) contemplates a return equal to 
the return fixed as fair by the commission, and the 
commission must give consideration thereto in fixing 
rates, it certainly was never intended that rates found 
to be unreasonable or discriminatory or prejudicial or 
preferential were to be perpetuated until the carriers’ 
fair return was realized.” 

The railroads had contended that Sections 1, 15, and 
15a are linked together and that the standard of Section 
15a must necessarily be read into the standard created 
by Section 1 and supplement it.” 

Reference is made in the brief to a statement by the 
Supreme Court that the statute does not require “that 
the net return from all the rates shall affect the rea- 
sonableness of a particular rate or a class of rates.” and 
extracts are cited from previous decisions of the com- 
mission construing Section 15a “to permit, but not to 
guarantee” the carriers to earn 5.75 per cent, and holding 
that Section 15a does not “repeal or supersede” other 
provisions of the act, that it “does not constitute a 
guaranty to the carriers nor is the obligation cumula- 
tive,” and that a general reduction of the rate level such 
as was made in 1922 may give “fuller assurance to the 
carriers of realizing the fair return contemplated by the 
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law.” No assertion is made that the reduced grain 
rates will increase traffic, but on the other hand it is as- 
serted that the railroads have not claimed that the pro- 
posed rates are unreasonable. 

It is asserted that the provisions of the commission’s 
order relating to the elimination of free transits will 
offset to some extent the reductions in rates and that 
“the revenue effects of the revision is more or less 
speculative and cannot be determined with any real 
approach to accuracy in advance of a reasonable trial.” 
The revision is “looked upon as a necessity, and a diS- 
tinct forward step in the adjustment of rates on grain 
and grain products in a manner best to promote the 
expeditious handling of the wheat crop and the inter- 
ests of consumer, market and producers.” 

“It is significant,” the brief says, “if carriers seriously 
contend that Section 15a imposes an absolute duty on 
the commission to see that they are given a 5.75 per 
cent return, that they have never sought to mandamus 
the commission to perform this duty, when the face of 
the report shows they have not made this return.” 


Burlington Holds Down 


Its Operating Expenses 


HE Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in 1930 had 
T freight revenues of $111,157,127 and passenger 

revenues of $15,360,185. Total operating reve- 
nues were $141,379,421—a decrease of 12.95 per cent. 
Revenue ton-miles decreased 11.79 per cent and reve- 
nue tons carried 10.93 per cent, the decline in all com- 
modity classifications except that of agricultural prod- 
ucts being greater than the average for all commodities. 
The greatest decrease was in forest products, the ton- 
nage under that heading being 31.06 per cent lower 
than in 1929. The tonnage of agricultural products 
declined but fractionally—less than one per cent. 
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Operating expenses totaled $98,877,813, a reduction 
of 11.37 from the preceding year. Of the more im- 
portant component categories of this figure, mainten- 
ance of way expenses were decreased by 16.81 per cent, 
transportation expenses by 9.91 per cent and mainte- 
nance of equipment by 13.52. The operating ratio was 
69.94 as compared with 68.69 in 1929. 

Net railway operating income totaled $27,956,064, as 
compared with $35,357,962 in the preceding year. Gross 
income before fixed charges totaled $31,481,163, a de- 
cline of 19.4 per cent from the preceding year. In- 
come available for fixed charges was more than three 
times such charges. Net income totaled $21,979,859— 
25.7 per cent less than in 1929, Of this net income 
$17,083,870 was devoted to the payment of the regular 
10 per cent dividends on the stock and $4,895,989 was 
transferred to profit and loss. From the latter, how- 
ever, an extra dividend of 5 per cent, totaling $8,541,- 
935, was paid from surplus, so that dividends for the 
year were actually in excess of earnings—not a serious 
matter for a road such as the Burlington with a cor- 
porate surplus 1.3 times as great as its outstanding 
capital stock. 

In Table I details of traffic and earnings are given 
for the years since federal control. It will be noted 
that the volume of traffic in 1930 was lower than in 
any year since 1922 and that operating revenues were 
lower than those of any of the other ten years shown. 
On the other hand, operating expenses were likewise 
sharply reduced, the operating ratio being the lowest 
attained in any year of the entire period with the ex- 
ception of 1929. Net income, consequently, made a 
comparatively favorable showing. It was, of course, 
lower than in 1929 or 1928; but it exceeded that of 1927 
and that of each of the years 1922-25 inclusive. 

Freight service operating performance of the Bur- 
lington and its principal subsidiaries under conditions 
of declining traffic is given in Table II. All three 
lines showed improved train speed and greater fuel 

(Continued on page 1039) 








Table |—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Operating Results, Selected Items, 1920 to 1930 








Revenue’ Rev. per ; _ Net 
Revenue passenger ton Total Total Net _ Net railway : charges for 
Year Mileage ton miles miies mile operating operating operating Operating operating Net after additions and. 
(thousands) (thousands) cents revenues expenses revenues ratio income charges betterments 
1920 9,390 14,130,364 1,314,984 0.932 185,270,768 164,017,388 21,253,380 88.52 8,100,104 22,924,364 14,738,485 
1921 9,364 10,554,788 999,701 1.163 168,712,268 128,216,290 40,495,978 76.00 28,696,588 25,609,973 8,304,559 
1922 9,364 11,754,596 941,748 1.033 164,916,471 126,777,703 38,138,767 76.87 25,152,174 20,261,488 19,359,165 
1923 9,401 12,690,384 967,097 0.996 171,270,661 134,290,379 36,980,282 78.41 25,365,567 19,290,529 17,406,999 
1924 9,407 12,287,748 909,302 0.975 162,674,878 119,958,734 42,716,144 73.74 28,742,112 21,899,829 9,537,772 
1925 9,404 12,298,288 893,670 0.965 159,155,178 116,671,868 42,483,310 73.31 28,131,918 21,184,593 11,432,319 
1926 9,392 12,651,222 871,773 0.960 161,317,442 116,462,808 44,854,634 72.19 29,955,831 23,987,968 6,889,525 
1927 9,390 11,942,859 811,606 0.992 156,320,453 111,917,503 44,402,950 71.60 28,143,308 21,443,123 10,971,881 
1928 9,375 12,931,723 730,970 0.982 162,891,409 114,191,159 48,700,250 70.10 32,912,367 26,278,252 4,420,551 
1929 9,373 12,873,521 719,017 0.985 162,409,925 111,565,542 50,844,382 68.69 35,357,963 29,576,538 9,778,274 
1930 9,333 11,356,358 606,612 0.979 141,379,421 98,877,813 42,501,608 69.94 27,956,064 21,979,859 7,169,718 
Table 1I—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating Statistics—Twelve Months 
ee B. & Q. C. & 2. F. W. & D. C. 
i secsae Hee «ess 
a Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of change of change of change 
\ ——— 
1930 1929 Inc. Dec. 1930 1929 Inc. Dec. 1930 192 Inc. Dec. 
UNE CONN 5. on 5 cain cress nwederss 9,281 9,316 04 1,037 1,034 .03 695 694 0.2 
Gross ton-miles (thousands) ........... 29,478,259 33,342,060 11.6 1,809,502 2,162,298 16.3 1,835 2,226 17.6 
Net ton-miles (thousands) ........-.+. 13,143,182 15,071,578 12.8 788,444 986,236 20.0 625,899 787,555 20.5 
Freight train-miles (thousands)......... 15,833 17,783 10.9 1,232 1,442 14.6 1,044 1,220 14.4 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands).... 17,252 19,457 13.3 1,380 1,621 14.9 1,063 1,264 15.9 
Freight car-miles (thousands).......... 801,252 896,142 0.6 45,846 53,463 14,3 43,044 51,478 16.4 
err eee 1,127,720 1,323,975 4.8 100.421 120,846 16.9 73,066 90,065 18.9 
ee errr 35.0 37.8 7.4 20.7 22.3 7.1 30.0 34.2 12.2 
Net tons per loaded car..........+eeeee 26.9 26.9 oe 28.0 30.1 6.9 23.5 24.0 2.1 
Per cent loaded to total car-miles...... 60.9 62.5 2.6 61.5 61.3 0.3 61.9 63.7 2.8 
Net ton-miles per car-day........esee0. 575 636 9.6 357 412 13.3 437 524 16.6 
Frei@ht: Care POr WAIN. 00.5 ccccciesecces 51.5 51.3 0.4 38.2 38.0 0.5 42.2 43.2 as 
Gross (Gite EE EI: ceachicessie scewaeens 1,862 1,875 0.7 1,468 1,500 2.1 1,528 1,588 3.8 
Ce eer 830 84 2.1 640 684 6.4 599 645 7.1 
Train speed, miles per train hr......... 14.0 13.4 4.5 12.3 11.9 3.4 14.3 13.5 5.9 
Cross ton-miles per train-hour.......... 26,140 25,183 3.8 18,019 17,893 0.7 1,836 21,519 1.5 
Net ton-miles per train-hour........... 11,655 11,384 2.4 7,851 8,161 3.8 8,566 8,744 2.0 
L1;. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles...... 12 126 7 160 167 4.1 134 137 2.2 
Loco. miles per loco. day.......s.s2.0- 60.2 62.9 3 108.0 108.0 ie 45.1 53.4 15.5 
Per cent freight locos. unserviceable.... 18.9 18.5 ; 24.7 26.3 6.1 18.3 19.6 6.6 
I . . 


Ny 


r cent freight cars unserviceable...... 5.3 5.2 








RAILROADS MUST CO-OPERATE 






Commissioner Eastman finds present efficiency individualistic— 


Wide field for betterment through collective 


action as yet untouched 


efforts to work out ways of meeting the new 
conditions in transportation was urged by Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in an address before the New York 
Traffic Club on May 20. Asked to discuss the “Declara- 
tion of Policy” adopted by the Association of Railway 
Executives he said he preferred to discuss some of the 
things which it omitted, perhaps because it was pur- 
posely confined to matters where it was thought that 
the government might immediately be of aid, because he 
could not help feeling that the declaration was inade- 
quate to the needs of the times and that the greater 
importance lies in matters which it did not mention. 
The declaration is essentially, he said, a plea that to 
the great volume of existing laws there be added legisla- 
tion along several different lines, the object being pro- 
tection of the railroad industry in certain respects, It 
is quite within the bounds of probability, he added, that 
federal regulation should be extended more comprehen- 
sively than at present over the entire field of public 
transportation. An abstract of the address follows: 
That the railroads and their friends are alarmed by these 
_ new transportation rivals is evident. My own idea is that in 
these times of financial depression they are mentally de- 
pressed as well, and unduly pessimistic, just as there was 
undue optimism throughout the country not so very long ago. 
If ever the time comes when the railroads will go the way 
of the stage coach and the mule-propelled canal boat, that 
time is still in the remote future. The railroads are now and 
for many years will continue to be the backbone of trans- 
portation in this country. Some mileage is undoubtedly 
doomed to abandonment, but by and large the country needs 
the railroads and they must and will be supported. 


G REATER co-operation among the railroads in 


Present Situation Disturbing to Business 


But although this is the fact, the present situation never- 
theless does threaten serious dangers in the way of un- 
necessary economic waste, capital losses, confusion, and the 
evils of intense competition which bring in their wake un- 
justifiable discriminations between shippers, unsettled business 
conditions, and even political corruption. 

It is very probable that the scope of public regulation 
should be extended; but while such regulation is a cure, or 
at least a palliative, for some things, it is no remedy for 
others. The two things most vitally needed in the transporta- 
tion industry at the present time are brains and a spirit of 
co-operation. I do not mean, of course, that brains are absent 
in this industry. It has plenty of them. What I refer to is 
their most effective use. 

Anybody who is at all familiar with existing conditions 
knows that there are many wasteful practices for which 
competition among the railroads themselves is solely respon- 
sible. Let us take, for an illustration, the matter of freight 
routing. Between most important centers of traffic there are 
an astounding number of open routes. Some are direct, but 
many are circuitous, and some are extremely roundabout. 
Practically every railroad has an army of solicitors in the 
field, both on and off its lines, and where it has no direct 
route available it seeks to induce the movement of traffic 
over some circuitous route, and these solicitors have a sur- 
prising amount of success. The theory is that added traffic 
over a route not nearly used to capacity involves little added 
expense and is so much gain. If the practice could be con- 
fined to one railroad or a few railroads, this theory might 
be sound, but when all indulge in it the advantage becomes 
very problematical. It is at least quite possible that all suffer 
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on their direct routes because of the traffic which is diverted 
to circuitous routes, that there is no net gain to anybody, 
and that on the contrary all the railroads and the country 
as well suffer from the economic waste entailed. 

The characteristic thing about these competitive wastes is 
the way in which they develop. One railroad seeks to gain 
some advantage over others and thus starts a practice which 
spreads until all are doing it. When that stage is reached the 
practice ceases to be an advantage to anybody and becomes 
a common burden, but no railroad dares to take the initiative 
in breaking it up. The old adage might well be paraphrased 
to read, “Competition does make cowards of us all.” The 
railroads used to be conceived of as despotic tyrants. They 
may be in certain respects, but not when big shippers are 
involved. There the roles are more apt to be reversed. 


Efficiency Increase Individual, Not Co-operative 


In recent years the railroads have done remarkable work 
in increasing the economy and efficiency of their operations, 
but the wastes which they have attacked are those which they 
could individually eliminate. They have made much slower 
progress in attacking the wastes in service and revenues for 
which they are jointly responsible and which can be elimin- 
ated only through co-operation. 

The introduction of any new and effective means of com- 
mercial transportation may create a necessity for restudy of 
railroad service and rates as they then exist. To the extent 
that the new means is more economical or otherwise serves 
the public need better than the old, obviously it ought not 
to be suppressed, and as a matter of fact it is impossible 
permanently to suppress it. Two questions therefore arise. 
The first is whether the new service is actually more econ- 
omical or more convenient than service which it is possible 
for the railroads to furnish. And if this question be answered 
in the affirmative, the second is whether the railroads can 
themselves utilize this new means of transportation as an 
auxiliary or co-operate with it to advantage. From the public 
point of view the ideal end to be attained is provision of the 
best composite system of transportation with a minimum of 
unnecessary duplication and competitive waste. 


Rate Structure May Need Radical Revision 


The first question which I suggested is also complicated 
by the fact that the rate structure as well as the service must 
be taken into consideration. As we all know, information 
as to particular costs of railroad service has been fragmentary 
and deficient. By and large, railroad rates have not been 
based on such particularized costs, but on the other hand the 
element of what the traffic will bear has had much influence. 
It is quite possible, if not probable, that existing rates in 
many instances maxe2 it possible for a new form of service to 
compete successfuliv 1otwithstanding that it is actually less 
economical than ser: ce which the railroads are able to 
furnish. It may be, therefore, that a thorough study of 
existing conditions will lead to the conclusion that the rate 
structure must be revised in very important respects. 

This is a thought which | must admit is not altogether 
welcome to me. For some time the commission has been 
striving to introduce order and coherence and stability into 
the rate structure, and it has made substantial progress in 
that direction. It is discouraging to feel that perhaps this 
work must be partly undone and a shift made to new lines 
of progress. But nothing is gained by refusing to face facts 
or to follow where they may lead, and I believe that the 
composite mind of the commission is flexible enough to 
adjust itself to the impact of new conditions. 


Possibilities of Container and Truck Body Transport 


Coming back to the matter of service, the question is 
whether any new form of transportation is more economical 
and convenient, not only than existing railroad service, but— 
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and this is much more important—than the best service which 
the railroads are able to provide. Let me illustrate by truck 
service. One outstanding advantage which it has is flexibility 
and economy in terminal operation. I refer to store-door 
receipt and delivery and the absence of the classification and 
switching operations which add so much to the cost of 
railroad service. It is quite possible that for short hauls the 
trucks can provide more economical and convenient trans- 
portation than the railroads are able to furnish. But in the 
case of the longer hauls, when consideration is given to the 
comparatively small loads which the trucks can carry, to the 
grades which they must surmount, to the wear and tear on 
rubber tires, and to the man power which they must employ 
per unit of freight handled, it is difficult to understand how 
they can operate anywhere near as cheaply as the railroads. 
And at this point there enters into the picture possible new 
forms of railroad service, some of which are already being 
tested. I refer to such things as the use of containers, the 
transportation by rail of detachable truck bodies, and the 
utilization of such auxiliary services as the forwarding com- 
panies provide. 

It may be that a comprehensive and adequate study of the 
entire situation would lead to the conclusion that within a 
certain distance range traffic should be given over to the 
trucks, either as independent agencies or as auxiliaries to 
railroad service, that present railroad terminal operations 
should be reorganized in important respects, and that for the 
longer hauls a composite service should be offered for many 
commodities which will utilize the rails between terminals 
and the trucks for store-door receipt and delivery at either 
end in connection, no doubt, with detachable truck bodies or 
containers. It might also be shown that trucks and buses 
could be substituted with advantage for much short branch- 
line service, a step which I believe has already been taken in 
some instances. 


Opportunities in Electrification 


In connection with passenger service, particularly in sec- 
tions of comparatively dense population, it is possible that 
electrification under modern methods, having in mind the 
air rights over railroad land which it would release for other 
use, will result in net economy and at the same time make 
possible a more flexible and cleaner service which will bring 
back traffic #o the rail lines. It has always been a matter of 
astonishment to me that railroad men have apparently given 
so little attention to the continual discomforts and annoy- 
ances which the smoke nuisance imposes upon passengers. 

In the case of natural gas or fuel oil, it is possible that the 
railroads have not sufficiently informed themselves as to the 
actual costs of pipe line transportation and the relative ad- 
vantages of good coal hauled at feasible railroad rates from the 
nearest available source and used in pulverized form at point 
of consumption. The coal operators and the railroads could 
work to mutual advantage on this problem. 

In the case of water carriers, it is not impossible that 
thorough study might make it clear, even to the railroads, 
that such carriers perform certain useful functions which the 
railroads cannot perform as well, and that by friendly co- 
operation they could be encouraged in the performance of 
those functions with benefit, direct or indirect, to all con- 
cerned. Such co-operation might also have the effect of dis- 
couraging purely wasteful competition. I concede that in 
studying this subject attention must properly be given to the 
cost to the community of opening and maintaining the water- 
ways, and that it may well be, also, that the railroads should 
be given wider opportunity to use water carriers as directly- 
owned auxiliaries. 

I offer these suggestions merely as illustrations of the 
many questions and opportunities for research and enterprise 
which the new conditions present. The natural impulse when 
serious competition threatens is to seek the protection, so 
far as possible, of restrictive legislation by the states and by 
the federal government and at the same time to fight fire 
with fire in open competitive combat. No doubt legislation 
of some sort is needed, but it will be far from a panacea. Nor 
do I foresee any beneficial results from an old-fashioned rate 
war, or anything but costly waste from the establishment by 
the railroads of fighting bus and truck lines under their own 
control and designed to crush the competition of the inde- 
pendents. 

Brains, research, and enterprise are needed which will 
Strike much deeper into the heart of the problem than these 
crude expedients. The answer, it seems to me, lies in co- 
Operation by the railroads, primarily with each other and 
secondarily with the other carriers. Only by such co-opera- 
tion is there any possibility of doing away with the wastes 
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for which strictly railroad competition is responsible, and 
only by such co-operation can the work of remodeling and re- 
adjusting service and the rate structure and of combining 
the various forms of transportation into the best feasible 
composite whole be carried on with any degree of effective- 
ness. I know that certain individual railroads are doing 
excellent pioneering along these latter lines, and this is all to 
the good, but unless these efforts are co-ordinated ‘to some 
considerable extent, waste and unnecessary confusion are 
bound to ensue. While the railroad lines are owned and op- 
erated by many separate companies, it is impossible to get 
away from the fact that they constitute a national trans- 
portation system. Just as it was found impracticable in this 
country for the states to work together harmoniously and 
effectively without a strong federal government, so the rail- 
roads will work at cross purposes with a lot of waste motion 
unless they provide means for better co-operation with each 
other, 


A Problem in Organization 


As I see it, it is really a problem in organization. 


] There 
are many matters which concern the railroad individually, 
and these are taken care of reasonably well. There are 


other matters in which they have a common interest and 
which concern them collectively. Excellent work along these 
latter lines is being done by the American Railway Associa- 
tion and the Association of Railway Executives, but I ques- 
tion whether it goes far enough in certain important respects, 
including such matters a I am discussing here today. I say 
this with all due deference and realizing that I am an out- 
sider looking in. To make the thought as clear as possible, 
it has occurred to me that the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives is a relatively ineffective organization in many re- 
spects because it is made up of a large number of strong- 
minded and strong-willed individuals, each accustomed to 
dominate and each primarily interested in the welfare of his 
own particular property. It is difficult for such an organiza- 
tion to work as a unit for a common end, unless it takes such 
steps to secure and assemble the basic facts for consideration 
that differences of individual opinion as to what the facts 
are will be subordinated and minimized. This means the 
creation of an effective organization for study and research 
into the facts and the co-ordination of the results of individual 
pioneering. I have in mind, particularly, the facts as to the 
unnecessary wastes resulting from strictly railroad competi- 
tion, both in service and in rates; as to costs of particular 
forms of service, both by railroad and by other forms of 
transportation; as to possible improvements in terminal and 
line-haul service, including the effective utilization and co- 
ordination of the various means of transportation; as to the 
standardization of container or detachable truck-body prac- 
tice; as to necessary revision of rate structures without the 
creation of chaotic and discriminatory conditions; as to the 
most effective and economical use of forwarding companies; 
as to electrification; and the like. 


Consolidation a Slow Process 


Some seem to have the impression that sufficient co- 
operation will result as a sequel to consolidations and the 
consequent reduction of the number of active operating com- 
panies. I believe that they are mistaken in this. Unification 
is necessarily a slow process. There is nothing new about it. 
It has been progressing steadily for many years and it will 
continue to progress. Efforts to accelerate it unduly will 
almost inevitably be accompanied by financial excesses and 
waste. One of the outstanding dangers attendant upon the 
private ownership and operation of railroads and other public 
utilities, as experience has amply shown, is that they will be 
made the victims of financial exploitation in various forms. 
That is how the great railroad fortunes of the past were 
largely created. Even since the tremendous extension of the 
field of federal supervision by the Transportation Act of 
1920 we have not wholly escaped from this sort of thing. I 
venture the guess that in the future some of the financial 
operations which have occurred since that date in connection 
with the acquisition and holding of stock interests in various 
railroad companies will not be a source of pride to any one. 
At the present time no major plans for the consolidation of 
railroad properties are pending, so far as I know, except in 
the eastern territory. Moreover, the preservation of compe- 
tition in connection with unifications is enjoined, to a con- 
siderable extent, by the present statutory provisions. The 
need for co-operation will not cease with the process of con- 
solidation, and in any event the need now exists and can be 
met without waiting for consolidations. 

It has been suggested that certain federal statutes may 
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stand in the way of such railroad co-operation as I have 
suggested. I doubt whether this is so, but if it is, this situa- 
tion can and should be corrected. In fact if such co-operation 
canuot be brought about by voluntary act of the railroads 
themselves, the alternative is action by the federal govern- 
ment. The study and research into the facts which I have 
suggested to be necessary could be carried on by a federa! 
agency. It might be done by the commision, or a new de- 
partment of the government could be organized for the pur- 
pose. The latter is the English plan, for they have a 
Minister of Transport, with largely administrative powers, 
in addition to a Railway Rates Tribunal and a Railway and 
Canal Commission, which have largely judicial functions. In 
the recent report of the Royal Commission on Transport it is 
stated that the Ministry of Transport “should keep under con- 
stant observation the general trend of development in trans- 
port so that progress may be guided and assisted on lines 
calculated to produce the greatest benefit to the community 
as a whole.” In order that the minister may have at his 
disposal the best advice available on these matters, the ap- 
pointment of a permanent Advisory Council on Transport is 
recommended. 

Whether or not such administrative, research work as I 
have suggested, if it becomes necessary for the government 
to undertake the job, should be performed by the commission 
or by some new department akin to the British Ministry of 
Transport is a question upon which I prefer not to express 
an opinion. I may say, however, that if it were to be done 
effectively by the commission, a considerable measure of re- 
organization within the commission would be necessary which 
would probably require additional statutory authority. 


Some Advice to Shippers 


Shippers generally see the obvious superficial benefits which 
they gain from intense competition among the railroads them- 
selves or between the railroads and other transportation 
agencies, but do not perceive so clearly the indirect and more 
obscure costs which they suffer because of the wastes which 
are incident to much of that competition. Nor do I believe 
that many of the smaller shippers sufficiently perceive the 
fact that many of the larger benefits of unrestrained com- 
petition always have accrued and probably always will accrue 
to the larger and more strategically located shippers. Just 
as present conditions merit study and research on the part 
of the railroads, so do they also merit study and research on 
the part of the shippers. The result, I venture to believe, 
might be to show the shippers that they would benefit more 
from co-operation and co-ordination among the railroads and 
between them and the other transportation agencies than from 
conditions of open and unrestrained transportation warfare. 
Finally, I call attention to the fact that the present conditions 
seem rapidly to be developing various forms of indirect con- 
cessions to numerous shippers which savor of the old re- 
bating days, and that under the Elkins act shippers can be 
equally guilty with the railroads in connection with such 
offences, which it is the duty of the commission to investigate 
to the best of its ability. 

Another measure of possible railroad relief which I shall 
pass without extended comment is the suggestion that rates 
be generally increased. If and when the commission is called 
upon to consider such a proposal, it will, I am sure, do its 
best to pass upon it in accordance with the evidence and the 
law. The prior question which the railroad managements 
must consider before such a proposal is made to us is whether 
it is wise and would result in actual gain, especially at a time 
when all industries are suffering and when no other is con- 
templating, so far as I am aware, an increase in prices. Do 
not misunderstand me. This comment is not intended as an 
implication that such a move is unwise. Upon reflection and 


consideration of all the facts it may prove to be wise, but . 


the question which I have suggested is an obvious one which 
the managements must face and decide. 





THe Bartimore & Onto MaGAzINE for May is called the 
Annual Woman’s Number; an issue of 145 pages, including the 
usual material concerning the interests of officers and em- 
ployees of the road together with numerous articles from the 
outside. Among the women specially noticed are Lady Astor, 
the Queen of Roumania, Miss Jane Addams and Miss Anne 
Morgan; also women in railroad life in Alaska, South Africa 
Japan, China and other countries. 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasHINGION, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
May 9 lost most of the gain of the previous three 
weeks, amounting to 747,449 cars. This was 
27,842 cars less than were loaded in the week bef: re 
and a decrease of 184,897 cars as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year, while the decrease 
as compared with 1929 was 301,511 cars, a greater re- 
duction than has been reported for any week since the 
depression began. The decrease in loadings this year as 
compared with the past two years is accentuated, how- 
ever, by the later opening of lake navigation this year, 
which has delayed the coal and ore loading. Decreases 
as compared with both years were reported in all dis- 
tricts and as to all classes of commodities. The reduc- 
tions as compared with the week before were mainly in 
coal and miscellaneous freight. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, May 9, 1931 

















Districts 1931 1930 1929 
Rh Si rand was ich digi ain obsess 176,332 215,731 246,204 
Allegheny 149,495 193,994 219,954 
Pocahontas 42,374 51,925 59,027 
NOE sui otr:écni hmcobstabale & Urraveacecbiocs 114,174 131,850 142,473 
Northwestern en aaa ae oe Ne ee 90,594 141,319 163,130 
RMMONEE WHOMDEEE 6 cic ccccccsvcecseeee 110,988 125,857 142,341 
SS eee eee 63,492 71,670 75,831 
Total Western Districts ............ 265,074 338,846 381,302 
ett OE Wie. aiken iois cise 747,449 932,346 —«+1,,048,960 

_Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 35,560 37,492 36,883 
RT ED, & ci6 we need cawmokes new oas 22,621 24,278 26,302 
RN Yd. serGias Sasler Wr'biar sraaidira dose aigieearcrntacw diese 111,599 140,566 156,003 
NE Sire a ee Ne ee un aicrn gle 6,553 9,301 12,646 
WONG PVABGC osc vcccscccccdcess 32,736 53,617 69,330 

i Share POR ORE heen Wea eaen en wees 10,547 50,209 71,594 
Mdse. MNS iN ihb Sw saris aatorre es 226,383 249,244 264,280 
SESE eee > an gi eee 301,450 367,639 411,922 
Ee ee ee ee ea SEN 747,449 32,346 1,048,960 
May 2.. ar aerate Stace aclelan la ae we ated da ala: ote oad ve 775,291 942,674 1,051,935 
April 25 THEA eeR Cena eee oem eke ere 759,272 906,879 1,051,885 
April Ma ss excise asasiaa cputahn ta Oa eral a ake ered 760,002 892,706 1,005,880 
Sere sc adewacscenes sanewnens 737,934 911,316 973,152 

Cumulative total, 19 weeks.... 13,774,498 16,763,164 18,243,565 


The freight car surplus for the week ended April 
30 averaged 602,832 cars, a decrease of 11,396 cars as 
compared with the week before. The total included 
282,315 box cars, 251,679 coal cars, 28,904 stock cars, 
and 16,652 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended May 9 totaled 49,745 cars, a decrease from 
the previous week of 3,356 cars and a decrease of 11,281 
cars from the same week last year. 





Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
May 9, 1931 49,745 29,410 
May 2, 1931 53,101 31,374 
April 25, 1931 50,369 30,896 
May 10, 1930 61,026 35,404 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
cS reer ee rr 904,772 543,351 
| |. ae ene 1,084,636 695,015 
gk Se eee ee 1,202,457 825,581 


INTERCHANGEABLE RAIL AND ROAD TICKETS are now available 
at some 842 points throughout Great Britain, while increased 
facilities for making connections between train and highway 
services at railway stations are tending to transform the latter 
into “traffic centers,” according to Modern Transport (London). 
In most cases the road-rail tickets are available for either 
service, at the option of the passenger, but in some instances 
a small additional fare is charged on trains. 
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Se samme 


Stores Division 


Holds Annual Convention 


Economy is keynote of first 
meeting of supply officers 
in South 





ert: ks 


Storekeeping on the Central of Georgia (Upper) ; 
Southern (Center); Florida East Coast (Lower) 


HE Purchases and Stores Division of the Ameri- 
T can Railway Association celebrated its twelfth 

anniversary and at the same time honored the rail- 
roads in the South for the support given to the division’s 
work in past years by holding this year’s convention 
in Atlanta, Ga. It is the first time that the association 
has met in that section of the country and the desire 
to recognize the work of the southern roads is under- 
stood to have been a large factor in influencing the as- 
sociation in holding a full meeting this year, notwith- 
standing depressed business conditions. 

The sessions began at 9 o’clock Tuesday morning 
under the direction of the chairman, C. E. Walsh, pur- 
chasing agent of the Pennsylvania, and continued 
for three days. They were addressed by L. R. Powell, 
Jr., receiver of the Seaboard Air Line, and by M. J. 
Gormley, vice-chairman of the American Railway As- 
sociation, as well as by Chairman C. E. Walsh, and 
the proceedings included, in addition to reports from 
more than 20 committees, special papers on the cost 
of handling material and on hand-to-mouth buying. 

As a result of the election, L. C. Thomson, manager 
of stores of the Canadian National, was advanced to 
chairman, and G. E. Scott, purchasing agent of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, was chosen vice-chairman for 
the ensuing year. Following are abstracts of the re- 
ports and papers presented and the discussion of them. 

The sessions were held in the Atlanta Biltmore and 
were attended by approximately 400 members, guests 
and visitors, including the executive committee of the 
Railway Manufacturers’ Supply Association. 


Address by L. R. Powell 


The resourcefulness and efficiency of management in the 
next 10 years will be the determining factor in the success 
or failure of our business enterprises. If we can view the 
Present business depression in any sense as a benefit, it is 
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because it has served to bring home to us the realization that 
economic principles have not changed with seemingly changed 
conditions and has impressed upon executives and managers in 
all phases of business that fundamentals cannot be disregarded ; 
as well as serving to make us realize that efficiency of manage- 
ment in all departments is essential to the success of every 
business enterprise. 

The law of action and reaction works inevitably. During 
the era of prosperity we became obsessed with optimism which 
caused us to lose sight of that principle. It is just as im- 
portant, however, that we should not now develop a state of 
mind which would cause us to supinely accept as inevitable 
that which may be dispelled by our own determination that 
the present situation is a repetition of others that have been 
encountered and overcome in the past. Our country has the 
same natural advantages, the same virile population, the same 
minerals, soil and climate that it has always had. .We should 
not lose sight of the fact that in our resourcefulness and 
energy must lie our main reliance—that the re-establishment 
of our confidence is the first step in this adjustment. 


Economy Urgent 


While revenues of Class I railroads of the country in 1930 
declined 16 per cent as compared with 1929, their net income 
declined 30 per cent. This startling result took place in the 
face of a regime of economy, probably more rigid than has 
ever been practised in the history of railroading in this country. 
I want to impress upon the purchasing and supply men the 
urgent need at this time for the strictest watchfulness, not 
only in the purchasing of material, but in its distribution. There 
is not a department in which waste is so difficult to detect as in 
the purchasing and stores department. It is your responsibility 
to see that only that material which is absolutely necessary is 
purchased, that the quality and price are the best that can be 
secured. It is your responsibility to see that when the material 
is purchased, it is placed at such points as to be readily avail- 
able when and where needed, with the least cost for handling, 
and that all surplus material is promptly returned to the stores 
department. At this time, more than ever before, the railroads 
need purchasing and supply men who are great merchants and 
—_ executives, and I trust and believe that you will not fail 
them. 

At no time in the history of our railroads has there been 
such an urgent necessity for the conservation of every dollar, 
and in no department is there greater opportunity to save or 
waste money than there is in those coming under your juris- 
diction. Within the past decade, you have made enormous 
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strides in the economical handling of material. The purchasing 
and stores departments of the railroads have grown from a 
subordinate position to one of recognized major importance, 
all of which has been due alone to the efforts you have made 
and the results you have obtained. 


A Good Time to Investigate 


Now is a good time to see whether much of the material 
ordered by the various departments is as necessary as they 
seem to think. Take the one item of stationery. Have you 
convinced your chief executive that many of the expensive 
forms used by the road could either be eliminated entirely, 
or combined with others? Have you shown -him that the 
same forms printed on less expensive paper or on more 
economical shapes or sizes of paper, with one-color ruling, 
will give him and the rest of his official family just as clear 
and concise data as they. are now receiving, at possibly one- 
half or one-third the cost? 

Each department is jealous of its prerogatives, and does not 
usually look for suggestions from any other, especially the 
purchasing department, as to changes in its methods. This 
is not insurmountable. If you find that you cannot accomplish 
all that you hoped for, it might be a good idea to enlist the 
aid of your chief executive. He may possibly agree that the 
man whom you wish to do this work be transferred to his 
office, or at least loaned to him, until the survey is completed. 
I am sure that the résults you will obtain will fully justify 
the effort. 

This is a splendid opportunity to effect economies in other 
directions. When business is good, and every one is occupied 
in making money, rather than saving it, your offices are 
probably swamped with rush orders for every class of material 
you buy. You are not given sufficient time to shop around to 
see that you get the lowest prices, as well as the best and 
most suitable qualities. This is also true of every other road. 
As a result, material men are so rushed with orders that they 
are possibly not so concerned as they might be with yours. 
At the present time, the picture is different. In their efforts 
to economize, the various departments are not calling so freely 
for new material, nor do you receive so many rush orders. The 
supply men are appreciative of the value of an order,—even 
of a small one. All of this gives you an opportunity to try 
out the habit of “shopping.” 

Meetings such as these are invaluable. Many individual 
problems can be solved by the interchange of ideas with other 
men who are confronted with the same difficulties. I trust that 
when this meeting is over, you will return with renewed vigor 
to the task of saving those dollars which, unless closely guarded, 
so easily escape undetected through your departments. 





M. J. Gormley Talks to Meeting 


M. J. Gormley, vice-president of the American Railway 
Association, brought a message of optimism to the convention 
by reading excerpts from government reports and_ other 
documents containing statements written at various periods of 
history, which were equally pessimistic in their reference to 
business or other conditions and prospects as the worst. state- 
ments growing out of the present business depression, but 
which subsequent developments proved were wrong. 

In meeting the present situation, however, Mr. Gormley 
charged railway officers and railway men, as well as the 
public, with the responsibility of looking conditions squarely 
in the face. He took issue with the statement in one of 
the reports that the ability to load cars of company material 
to capacity varied with conditions and declared that cars can 
he loaded to capacity and that capacity loading should be 
sisted upon in the interest of reduced railway costs. He 
showed that in one typical instance a shipper was convinced 
that 14 cars would adequately handle what he had _ been 
accustomed to ship in 27 cars, and that heavier loading in 
another case netted the road $170 per car increased revenue 
without inconvenience to the shipper, while the heavier loading 
of one large shipper’s business netted the railroads $775,000 
annually. He expressed the conviction that similar improve- 
ments could be made by the railway supply forces in loading 
their materials and urged them to set a good example for other 
shippers by attacking the loading of cars in a vigorous way. 


R.S.M. A. President Speaks 


S. G. Down, president of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
ae called upon by the chair in his capacity of president of 
the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, assured the 
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convention that the railway supply manufacturers realized the 
plight of the roads and announced that plans were being 
launched to put their association on a permanently functioning 
basis to meet more fully the need for closer and a more con- 
tinuous co-ordination with the railroads in solving pressing 
problems of mutual concern, 


Address by Chairman Walsh 


The railroads in their service to the nation are so closely 
and intimately connected with business, industrial and agri- 
cultural life that they are almost a barometer of business con- 
ditions. If the railroads are prosperous and have money to 
spend, the whole nation benefits by increased facilities, better 
service and by the purchase of increased quantities of materials 
and supplies. On the other hand, if the railroads are barely 
able to make both ends meet, the country is affected adversely 
in like manner. 

During this period of reduced revenues it is the duty of all 
of us to utilize all avenues, connections and opportunities to 
improve our methods and practices, so that the greatest net 
economy to our railroads may result. Division VI, with its 
widespread organization and personnel offers exceptionally 
favorable opportunities by which all interested may be fully 
informed of the latest developments in practices affecting our 
purchasing and stores departments. 

During the past several years the methods and procedures 
recommended and adopted by the Division have made for 
increased efficiency and greater economy in the operation of 
the purchasing and stores departments of the railroads. The 
Division will continue to offer constructive recommendations 
for the better purchase and control of materials. 

Low purchase prices of materials and reduced inventories 
should not be the only aims of purchasing and stores depart- 
ment officers and employees. As contact men with the indus- 
tries and the general public, through the high type of supply 
men with whom we are in daily touch, we are afforded a 
wonderful opportunity for clarifying any misunderstandings 
that may exist in the minds of the .public concerning the gen- 
eral railroad situation. I do not know of any railroad depart- 
ment that has a better opportunity to improve public relations 


_than have the purchasing and stores departments through the 


railroad supply men. As _ officers and employees of the pur- 
chasing and stores departments of the railroads we should 
think as stockholders of gross earnings, expenses and net, but 
in so doing we must not overlook the all-important subject of 
having our relations with the business world through contacts 
with sales and manufacturers’ representatives, on a high plane 
of courtesy and fair dealing. This is just as important as to 
make purchases at favorable prices and maintain minimum 
stocks of material. 

The importance of the work of Division VI, A.R.A., increases 
each year. Most of its recommendations enunciate fundamental! 
principles which may require some modification before going 
into practical effect on the various railroads. Such modifica- 
tions are the problems of the individual carrier but before 
rejecting any of the fundamentals included in the reports, 
careful and fair trial should be given them. 


Scrap Handling and Reclamation 


To provide a means for the proper interpretation of the 
A. R. A. Scrap Classifications, the committee recommends the 
establishment of a Scrap Arbitration Committee. \ember 
railroads should report complete descriptions of all claims 
arising from interpretations of the scrap classification, together 
with a statement of the settlement made in each case. The 
cases will be numbered and the decisions will be furnished 
to the railroads, the- name of the railroad not being given. 

The committee again stresses the importance of gaging, test- 
ing and inspecting reclaimed material, in order that there 
may be no doubt about the quality and workmanship. 

Welding Manganese Frogs and Crossings—On one railroad 
the frogs are given a rigid inspection to determine if it is 
practical to weld. The surface is cleaned with a wire brush 
and grinder. If any fractures appear in the casting, a grinder 
is used to remove the metal. In deep ‘fractures the carbon 
arc is used to remove the excess metal, after which the surface 
is ground. A piece of iron from 1% in. to 2 in. in diameter 
is placed under the center of the frog, and the ends of the frog 
are clamped to reduce the possibility of the frog warping 
while being welded. 

The new metal is deposited by a current of from 60 to 70 
volts, and 180 to 200 amp. reversed polarity, using a 3/16-in. 
high-manganese coated rod. The electrode is placed in the 








Exhibit F—New Plant Where Crank-Case Oil is Reclaimed at 
Low Cost 


electrode holder, so that it is held in the center of the rod, 
allowing one-half to be deposited at one time. As the metal 
is deposited, it is hammered by means of a pneumatic tool. 
This is continued until the bead loses its heat. The bead 
is applied in semi-circles 3% in. wide. After hammering, it 
is brushed with a wire brush before new metal is applied. 
Care must be taken in welding not to overheat the old metal. 
This can be avoided by laying one electrode on each spot 
and welding at another point, and continuing this operation 
until the casting is built up to the proper height. 

Reclaiming Crank-Case Oil—The 1930 report of the com- 
mittee included a list of railroads reclaiming drainings from 
automotive equipment. The cost of reclaiming this oil varied 
from .084 to .39 cents per gal. Information received from 
the same railroads this year shows practically the same 
difference in cost. 

Reclamation of crank-case oil has been attempted in various 
ways with indifferent success. Filtration has been tried as 
the simplest method. This is difficult, however, as any medium 
fine enough to do more than remove the coarser dirt becomes 
clogged, and acids cannot be removed by filtration. Some 
other process of reclamation is necessary to produce oil of 
equal quality to the original oil. There are two outstanding 
processes on the market for this work. 

Exhibit F shows a plant which was planned to reduce oper- 
ating costs to a minimum. The output averages 4,370 gal. of 
refined oil per month at a cost of $.102 per gal. The oil is 
sent to the oil reclaiming plant in the same shipping drums 
in which the new oil is received. It is pumped from the 
shipping drums by a small motor-driven pump into two 1,200 
gal. settling tanks equipped with steam coils. It is then heated 
to 115 deg. F., and allowed to settle: While the oil in one 
tank is heating, the oil in the other tank is drawn off from 
the top into a battery of 50-gal. tanks where chemicals are 
applied. 

During treatment the oil is agitated with a small motor-driven 








Exhibit H—Another Approved Type of Oil Laundry 
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portable agitator and after treatment it is allowed to stand 
24 hr. It is then drawn from the treating tanks into the pre- 
heating tank where it is heated to 150 deg. F. The pre-hea ng 
reduces the time of the oil in the refining machine approxi- 
mately one hour. The oil is then pumped into the retor: of 
the refining machine and is heated to 550 deg. F. It is then 
drawn by vacuum into a tank above the retort from which 
it flows into the filter tanks. After the oil is filtered i; is 
pumped into one of the 500-gal. storage tanks. When the 
tank is full the contents are analyzed by the engineer of tests, 
Shipping drums are filled by gravity from the storage. 

A statement of crank-case oil reclaimed at this plant from 
May 20, 1930, to February 1, 1931, follows: 


I I in Soe cite de cwes oneness 44,200 gal. 
Saved 36.403 gal. crank-case oil ............... BD ane ae P $13,967.93 
Saved 3,852 gal. light fuel oil ................. ee 144.79 
' ' $14,112.72 
Re Oe NNN ioe die sac wientie-eGies ete wantin ee igrataah nace $ 1,589.60 
ee I is Li kimkre vince wisrsicehe b cewmee ewes 539.19 
I I I a as eS a a wae btw 'ei ols eer 117.36 
Cost of labor—3,1253%4 hrs. at $0.47 per hr. ............... 1,469.11 
$ 3,715.26 

IU rach a hacen Goa a Soc ce acrertg SINISE, Fm wl ume eo $10,397.46 


Exhibit H shows another type of machine and process used 
on several railroads with good results. On one railroad the 
following results were obtained during 1930: 


NT a ES RS re A er ea hey ae ee ee $ .1002 
MONEE WEG —GUNOMIOUED ooo 5 oc 5c cece eceencwenesscsvense $478.30 
a EP ee Oe ee EE Ae apa 44.64 


I gc Fos dec lta Sh ek wg iw, lb em RoE Rate he aE 7.07 
Percentage usable oil recovered ................. 

The oil is first treated hot. with a small amount of an in- 
expensive chemical, followed by the addition of an equal 
amount of silicate of soda solution. The sludge settles in a 
few minutes, and sinks into an underlying body of water which 
is constantly being replaced by fresh water. 

The diluents are removed by passing the clarified oil in a 
thin film over electrically-heated plates in a current of air. 
The plant is designed for 24-hr. operation, the only attention 
required consisting of filling the receiving tank with crank- 
case drainings, filling the chemical containers, and draining 
the refined oil from the collecting tanks once during that period. 

[The committee consisted of T. J. Hegeman (chairman) supt. rec. C., 
B. ; C. Bon, supt. rec., Wabash; J. J. Collins, supt. of rec., Erie; 


& ©: &. 
T. S. Edgell, div. storekeeper, Mobile & Ohio; W 


. Gordon, asst. gen. 
storekeeper, Can. Nat.; J. C. Kirk, asst. gen. storekeeper, C., R. I. & P.; 


G. W. Lieber, supt. rec., M.-K.-T.; A. L. Prentice, supervisor of scrap 
& rec., N. Y. C.; H._M. Rainie, asst. pur. agt., B. & M.; B. W. Roberts, 
gen. pur. agt., Can. Pac.; W. P. Stewart, supervisor of scrap, Ill. Cen.; 
E. A. Workman, man. pur. and stores, C. of N. J.; C. B. Tobey, (chair- 
man ex-officio) gen. storekeeper, Lehigh Valley.] 

Discussion—C. D. Baldwin (Bang. & Ar.), approved the 
committee’s plan to establish a scrap arbitration committee, 
stating that questions frequently arise with scrap dealers, 
particularly where shipments of railroad scrap are rejected 
by the mills and that the experience of each road, if brought 
to the attention of the other roads through the activities of 
such a committee, would be a valued aid in correcting mis- 
understandings and improving conditions and practices. 

J. U. King (A.C.L.), stated that for the past six years the 
Atlantic Coast Line has been welding manganese frogs suc- 
cessfully but emphasized the importance of carefully inspecting 
the frogs before repair and also pointea out that his road 
had found it desirable to keep the repaired frog in the clamps 
over night. The Atlantic Coast Line uses a bare rod contain- 
ing 15 per cent manganese for the welding work. 


Joint Committee on Reclamation 


The committee has studied the design of many brake beams 
now in service, referring particularly to the failures of various 
parts, and to parts which are not interchangeable. The illus- 
trations show representative conditions of defective freight- 
car brake equipment. 

Welded Couplers—The welded couplers and parts shown in 
the 1930 report have been in service for one year. The 
equipment has been subject to all kinds of loading and handling, 
including that in hump classification yards. To date, no fail- 
ures have developed. The couplers show normal wear an 
conditions. They compare favorably with new couplers in 
the same kind and length of service. One railroad, four years 
ago, applied 200 welded couplers and parts to system ballast 
cars that would not be handled in interchange. A_ recor 
of welding was kept of each individual coupler. In addition to 
this, each coupler was marked with a steel stencil date. To 
date one coupler has been removed because of wear on the 
coupler shank by the carrier iron. The data prove conclusively 
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that the welding of certain fractures in couplers is a successful 
and profitable operation. 

Marking Old Material—Most reclaimed and second-hand ma- 
terial is painted or sprayed for protection and, when properly 
repaired, it is impossible to detect it from new material un- 
less it is marked in some manner. By using the paint color 


scheme and dotting item of material, many discrepancies will 
be eliminated, and the cost will be much less. 

Freight-Car Axles—As a result of recommendations included 
in the 1930 report, the Mechanical Division committee has 


Coupler With Welded Face and Shank 
After Year’s Service 





Mild Steel Brake-Beam Rods Showing Breakage at End 


recommended that the condemning limit for journal length of 
axles should be increased. This has been accepted and the 
new limit is shown in the Interchange Rules. The increased 
journal length is harmful to the life of the brake beam, and 
Permits increased lateral motion to brake and truck founda- 
tions. The brake and truck foundations are most important, 
tor the reason that considerable freight car equipment is being 
dispatched on express train schedules and some of the pres- 
ent design and construction carries a high maintenance cost. 
elical Springs—Accumulative reports have been received 
Tom various railroads indicating satisfactory service from re- 
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claimed helical springs. One railroad reports savings effected 
by reconditioning 5,160 helical springs at its plant, as follows: 
66.7 tons spring steel at $10.75 per ton ................ $717.03 


ee se ikn, aint 4,045.81 
Cost of material to repair Aton Pe nam ee 
Og EE ee ee 

Value of scrap spring steel 


Cost per ton to recondition .. $ 7.08 


[The committee consisted of: (Div. VI_ representatives) I. C. Bon 
(chairman), supt. of rec., Wabash; G. W. Lieber, supt. of rec., M.-K.-T.; 
A. L. Prentice, supervisor of scrap and rec., N. Y. C.; W. P. Stewart, 
supt. of scrap, Ill. Cen.; (Div. V representatives) J. W. Bukey, for., 
rec. plant, P. R. R.; L. R. Wink, asst. supt. of the car dept., C. & N. W.] 

Discussion—The report was accepted without discussion 
except for the question from D. R. Elmore (F.G.Exp.), as to 
whether any exception had been taken to the use in interchang: 
of the couplers welded as described in the report. The chair 
man replied that the couplers were still under experiment and 
that such questions would be handled by the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Mechanical Division. 


Scrap Sales 


The total value of sales of scrap by the railroads is suffici 
ently large to justify the utmost care so that the companies 
will be protected against losses. Scrap or usable material of 
greater value has been loaded in the same car with and under 
scrap of low value. Non-ferrous scrap removed by trucks 
under sales orders has been found to weigh considerably 
more than indicated by the weight reported by the railroad 
representatives; this was accomplished by substituting coun- 
terfeit weights on platform scales. Scrap has been loaded and 
shipped, but bills of lading destroyed or lost before invoices 
were prepared. 

Changes in Rules—A monthly report should be made to 
the purchasing agent by the general storekeeper, on a fixed 
date of each calendar month, showing the quantity of scrap 
by classes which will be available for sale during the next 
30 days, in addition to that already reported for sale. The 


. scrap reported should include rail and any other scrap on each 


operating division which is to be sold direct, as well as scrap 
at concentration points. When it is found, after the regular 
monthly report is made, that the accumulation of any scrap 
is unusually large a special intermediate report should be 
made with a request on the purchasing agent that a special 
sales order be furnished. This applies particularly to sales of 
bridge material, old car bodies, etc., where information was 
not available at the time the regular sales were made. 

Scrap Bids—The purchasing agent should solicit bids from 
all firms on the approved list and fix a closing date, beyond 
which bids will not be considered. Bidders should not be 
added to the approved list without full investigation as to 
their reliability. Authority should be obtained from the pur- 
chasing agent before scrap is sold to any outside party. Th 
officer should furnish the price and terms of sale when the 
authority for the sale is given. 

When it becomes necessary to load material into the same 
car at two or more points, the storekeeper completing the load 
should obtain a weight certificate from the initial storekeeper, 
giving the light weight of the car, and make a sales bill to 
cover the entire shipment. 

Relations with Buyers—The committee recommends the 
observance of the following principles in handling scrap sales: 

Bidders should not be given the opportunity to inspect 
scrap sold under classification prior to shipment. The railway 
companies should reserve the right to ship scrap from any 
point it may select providing the shipment agrees in class 
with that sold. This rule, however, should not be applied i 
the case of scrap not classified, such as bridges, turntables 
or other similar material which might be shipped directly as 
loaded. 


The delivery of scrap material by automobile truck should 
not be permitted. 
Surprise checks should be conducted at proper intervals by 


reweighing the shipments made under sales orders. 
The invoice covering each shipment should be prepared 
immediately after the scale weights are available. 

The committee consisted of R. C. Harris, (chairman), gen.-storekeeper, 
P. R. R.; D. W. Corcoran, gen. storekeeper, C. & N. W.; H. P. Me- 
Quilkin, asst. pur. agt., B. & O.; G. E. Scott, pur. agt., M.-K.-T.; A. L. 
Sorensen, man. stores, Erie; F. S. Austin (chairman ex-officio), pur. 
agt., Boston & Albany.] | . j ; ' 

Discussion—A spirited discussion arose over the committee’s 
recommendation that scrap dealers should not be permitted to 
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inspect scrap sold under classification prior to shipment. C.D. 
Baldwin (Bang. & Ar.), could not see the objection to per- 
mitting the scrap man to inspect what he buys, adding that a 
railroad would hardly wish to buy material on that basis and 
would not feel kindly to the manufacturer taking such a 
position toward the railroad. He was supported by E. A. 
Clifford (C. & N.W.), who replied to the explanation by 
Chairman R. C. Harris (Penna.), that the recommendation was 
made with a view to encouraging the sale of ordinary scrap 
under standard classifications, with the remark that classifying 
scrap is not a science. C. E. Smith (N.Y.,N.H. & H.), advocated 
that the recommendation should be to allow the scrap buyer 
to inspect the material, but C. B. Tobey (L.V.), supported the 
committee with the argument that scrap could be sold by 
classification and that every road should follow that practise. 

T. J. Hegeman (C., B. & Q.), added that the Burlington has 
been selling scrap for ten years on that basis, and H. M. 
Rainie (B. & M.), explained that scrap upon which the buyer 
bids is anticipated and not available at the time of sale. L. L. 
Studer (M.P.), stated that to allow the scrap buyer to inspect 
scrap would slow up the movement of the material. J. G. 
Stuart (C., B. & Q.), said that such a practice would increase 
the cost of handling in other ways. J. C. Kirk (C., R. I. & P.), 
stated that the Rock Island had been selling its scrap for many 
years without having it inspected prior to sale. P. L. Grammer 
(Penna.), reported that the Pennsylvania had found it highly 
undesirable to allow scrap dealers to inspect scrap before ship- 
ment and the committee’s recommendation, put to a vote, was 
sustained. 

A similar controversy arose over the recommendation that 
scrap should not be removed in highway trucks. The experi- 
ence of one road indicated that such a practice sometimes 
leads to irregularities which are difficult to control and detect. 
In some cases higher bids are offered for truck shipments 
than for the same tonnage in cars. The committee’s recom- 
mendation was sustained. 


Railway Inventories 


On September 24, 1930, regional committees checked reports 
of railroads which had not submitted semi-annual reports as 
of June, 1930, and arrangements were made to trace these 
roads with a view to having the report submitted at once, and, 
if possible, thereafter regularly. 

To eliminate, in-so-far as possible, questions which have 
frequently arisen relative to the consolidated stock report, the 
committee agreed that the individual reports should be passed 
on by the various regional committees before printing in 
consolidated form. 

The June, 1930, figures were distributed among the various 
regional committee chairmen, who were to investigate with the 
proper officers any discrepancies in the report, for the purpose 
of having them corrected, or explanatory notes made and the 
reports returned to the secretary by October 15. It was further 
decided that future reports would be submitted by the secretary 
to the regional committee chairman, as received, for the same 
procedure. 

The committee recommends the re-grouping of the 12 items 
in the material stock report, eliminating from the first group 
of 11 items, ties, rail and fuel, and setting up ties, rail, fuel 
and scrap as a separate group representing classes of material 
which, on many roads, are not directly controlled by the stores 
department 

The committee again directs attention to the fact that the 
material stock report should include al! unapplied material on 
hand, even though it may be the practice for certain line 
stocks to be carried under the jurisdiction of the using 
department. 

The following indicates the results of the last three reports. 
Figures for December 31, 1930, are not yet available. 


June 30, December 31, June 30, 
1929 1929 1930 
No. of railrcads reporting........ 56 82 86 
Mileage of railroads reporting..... 136,421 171,191 158,574 


While the number of railroads reporting June 30, 1930, in- 
creased by four over December 31, 1929, there was a decrease 
in mileage of reporting roads of 12,617 miles. 

Several railroads, which are active in the association, have 
not yet submitted figures for the consolidated report. How- 
ever, the committee endorses the report as of definite aid in 
the development of stores practice and recommends that future 
committees keep enlarging upon the results obtained. 

During the year, several questions relating to interpretation of 
the accounting classifications have been referred to the com- 
O. A. Donagan, gen. storekeeper of the Boston & Maine, is chairman of 
the committee. 
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mittee for opinion. These are being considered wi 
Railway Accounting Officers’ Association. 

Discussion-—The report indicating difficulty in getting stock 
reports voluntarily from all the roads, E. A. Clifford (Cc. & 
N.W.), suggested that the co-operation of M. J. Gormley, 
vice-president of the American Railway Association be obiained 
and Mr. Gormley, having heard the discussion, express 
interest in that venture. 


the 


‘d his 


Forest Products 


Of 18 railroads and car companies, two reported the use of 
25/32-in. stock for car siding, lining and roofing. One of these 
roads avoids paying a premium and secures better delivery, 
and the other reported a saving of $1 to $5 per 1,000 bd. ft.- 
some of the saving is on transportation. One road uses 34-in, 
stock, believing it to be cheaper than 25/32-in. The others 
use 13/16-in. because it is the present.standard, but four of 
the roads recommend 25/32-in. The committee recommends 
the general use of American lumber standards in cutting and 
dressing lumber for railroad purposes. 

How to Store Hardwood—The committee stresses the 
importance of keeping all lumber properly piled in lumber 
yards or sheds, preferably the latter, until thoroughly seasoned 
before used for any purpose. A cover of boards should be 
placed over each exposed pile. It is common practice in the 
hardwood lumber industries, as well as in railroad yards, to 
paint the ends of hardwood timbers. This should be done 
as soon as possible after the timber is manufactured and 
inspected. Much good could be accomplished by applying 
S-irons to large timbers when the first signs of checking appear. 
If excessive checking has been permitted to develop, S-irons 
will probably not prevent further damage. 

A questionnaire to 42 roads on seasoning forest products in 
buildings brought replies from 35. Only eight of the roads 
have a set standard for piling forest products and only two 
have attempted to season in the green state under cover. 
Seasoning under cover will greatly minimize loss, and roads 
should carefully consider providing suitable sheds for this 
purpose. 

Housing Finished and Kiln-Dried Lumber—The protection 
of lumber has become more important, because of the recent 
action of the Mechanical Division, A. R. A., in adopting stand- 
ard lumber sections based on a fixed moisture content. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association recently made a 
survey of the handling and protection of railway car lumber 
on Class I railways east of the Rocky mountains. A lumber 
technologist visited the various railroad lumber yards and dis- 
cussed the problems with those in charge. He found that, as 
a rule, car lumber was only partially protected from the 
elements. It was stored in well protected enclosed sheds in 
only a few cases. On some large railroads kiln dried lumber 
was being unloaded and piled out-of-doors without protection 
from the weather. 

West Coast Hemlock—The committee suggests that before 
substituting hemlock for other species, steps should be taken 
to determine if it will be equally satisfactory. 

Finished and Rough Lumber—Ali car lumber purchased air 
dried or kiln dried should be dressed at the point of manu- 
facture. The cost of dressing, at the point of shipment, is 
usually considerably less than at railway shops. The saving 
in freight by purchasing lumber dressed at the point of ship- 
ment amounts, in the case of lining, siding and roofing pur- 
chased on the Pacific coast for delivery in the Chicago district, 
to approximately $3 per 1,000 ft. b.m. 

Dressed clear lumber can often be purchased considerably 
cheaper than the same lumber in the rough. This applies 
particularly to Douglas fir. Green car lumber, with the excep- 
tion of car sills and framing, should be purchased rough and 
dressed by the railway only after it has been thoroughly dried. 

Modern Dry Kilns—Many consumers who perform drying 
are still using antiquated dry kilns and old-fashioned drying 
methods lacking in one or more drying essentials,—temperature, 
humidity and circulation. These three requisites and_ their 
proper combination and use are necessary to modern kiln 
operations. 

Testing Methods—In 27 replies to the question of what 
method of testing kiln lumber was employed, 12 indicated none, 
8 the oven test, 4 judgment of inspector, 1 inspection by 
mechanical department, 1 boring and weighing and 1 by mills 
having moisture meter. The various types of apparatus bcing 
used cost from $22.50 to $400. 

Tie Specifications—Of the 67 questionnaires issued to 
determine the extent A. R. A. grading rules are being followed 
in purchasing cross ties, replies were received from 60 roads, 
aggregating approximately 226,000 miles of line. 
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The variations in the sizes of cross ties, purchased by 
reporting railroads are indicated in the following tabulation: 


Percentage, Total 


Sizes of Ties g 
Miles of Line Reported 
ke 


Purchased Miles of Line 
Q-1-2-3-3A-4-5-6 4,152 
Q-1-2-3-4-5 1,052 
-2-3-3A 614 
3 4-5 55,434 
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225,999 100. 

The fact that few roads purchase size O and Size 6 ties 
is notable. Although Size 6 is not specified, many roads accept 
ties of this size as Size 5. Likewise Size 3A is accepted as 
Size 3 by roads which omit Size 3A in listing the sizes of ties 
desired. Those roads indicated above as purchasing ties which 
do not conform to the A. R. A. specifications are in general 
using only two sizes of ties, corresponding to the pre-war 
classifications of No. 1 and No. 2 ties. 

The specification of the engineering division as approved 
May 19, 1926, states that each railway will specify only the 
length or lengths, shape or shapes, sizes or size it desires 
to use, but each railway will use the standard designation for 
whatever size of tie it specifies. In practice, this is not being 
followed, in that a number’ of roads are in reality following 
the pre-war designation. 

Another fact is that while a railroad, for example, is 
anparently accepting ties of the TA group, it is rejecting 
species in that group considered inferior. They are justified 
in doing this, for while the ashes and hickories may have the 
required strength and other physical characteristics, conditions 
such as prevailed during the World War are required to make 
these species appear favorably when compared to the oaks, 
black walnut, and locust. Therefore, the railroads which are 
religiously adhering to the specifications are forced to accept 
ashes and hickories that have been rejected by other roads. 

[The committee consisted of F. V. Weisenburger (chairman), tim. agt., 
Nor. Pac.; James Deery, asst. pur. agt., ; R. Elmore, asst. 
to gen. man., Fruit Growers’ Express; T. W. Harris, asst. pur. agt., 
Can. Nat.; H. W. Herbert, lumber buyer, Ill. Cen.; F. S. Hillier, tie 
and tim ast., N. ¥., © @ St. b.3 °°) *. Harkness, tie and tim. agt., 
St. Louis Southwestern; J. R. McGrenara, gen. tie and lum. insp., A., T. 
& S. F.; J. E. McNelley, chief tie and lum. supervisor, A. C. L.; C. C. 
Warne, pur. agt., N. Y. C.; C. C. Kyle (chairman ex-officio), pur. agt., 
Nor. Pac.] 

Discussion—The discussion was confined to a question by W. 
Davidson (I.C.), over the reason for the wide variation be- 
tween the specifications of different groups regarding the 
requisite moisture content of lumber, to which D. R. Elmore 
(F.G.Exp.), réplied that the moisture content considered by the 
Purchases and Stores Division was that specified by the 
Mechanical Division. 


Manufacturing in Railway Shops 


The stores department should be free from the mechanical 
department’s influence in placing orders for manufactured ma- 
terial. Close co-operation, however, is necessary in determining 
quantities to be manufactured, spacing of orders, time of 
delivery of raw material, time required to manufacture finished 
material and quantities to be ordered to insure economic out- 
put to supply peak demands. The supplying of peak demands 
can, in a large number of cases, be economically taken care of 
by manufacturing monthly a uniform quantity of material, the 


excess manufactured during periods of low consumption to be. 


used in building up a surplus for use when the demands exceed 
the output of the manufacturing equipment. This procedure 
of placing orders based on the average monthly consumption, 
results in the saving of investment in additional machinery to 
provide output to meet the maximum demands, 

The cost of manufactured material should be based on 
accurate accounting and should include all costs as used by 
the manufacturers of purchased materials, except sales cost, 
advertising and profit. 

If the outside manufacturer can under-bid the shop, over- 
coming the odds of sales cost, advertising and profit by the 
use of more improved methods of manufacture and handling, 
or due to larger quantity production of items common to all 
railroads, and possibly other industries, he should have the 
business, If the shop, after including all costs except sales, 
advertising and profit, can meet or better the manufacturer’s 
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price, and produce a quality of material equal to that de- 
manded of the outside manufacturer, and in quantities that 
will not produce an excessive stock, which means excessive 
carrying charges and possible loss due to obsolescence, it 
should get the order. 

The stores officer should be constantly comparing the 
costs of manufactured and purchased materials so as to pro- 
cure materials at the lowest cost. He is bound to assist the 
shop management in every possible way to reduce the cost 
of manufactured material. He can assist greatly by supplying 
raw materials, or finished parts to be used in the manufacture 
of material, in proper quantities and at the required time, so as 
to prevent double handling and storing. For example, when 
sheet steel is delivered monthly to the shop for fabricating 
car parts, it should be scheduled to arrive at the shop so that 
it can be taken direct from the cars to the shop; likewise, the 
finished material should be taken from the machine direct to 
the cars for shipment to points of consumption. 

At the present price of labor, an extra handling or two of 
a piece of material adds greatly to its cost. Any help given 
the shop in reducing the cost of an item of material is that 
much gained and might result in procuring lower prices from 
the outside manufacturer. 

From a stores department standpoint, which should be that 
of the stockholder, it devolves upon the shop management, as 
well as the outside manufacturer, to prove its case as to which 
shall furnish the materials to be consumed. 

[The committee consisted of E. B. DeVilbiss (chairman), asst. stores 
man., P. R. R.; J. C. Baker, trav. storekeeper, Southern; E. E. Huff, 
Sup. of Mat., N. & W.; J. Maier, storekeeper, C., B. & Q.; C. A. Mar- 
shall, div. storekeeper, C. of N. J.; A. Schipper, gen. insp. of stores, 
So. Pac.; G. J. Hunter, trav. mat. insp., A., T. & S. F.; E. A. Clifford 
(chairman ex-officio), gen. pur. agt., C. & N. W.] 

Discussion—The discussion was limited to a question by 
J. G. Warnecke (I.C.), as to whether the committee had con- 
sidered having the shops properly identify by pattern number 
or other means all manufactured material. He emphasized its 
importance in periods when the lapse of time from the ordering 
of shop-made material to its receipt might cause serious con- 
fusion in the stores if not so marked. 


Economical Buying — 


Material requirements should be anticipated sufficiently to 
allow the purchasing department to secure the best purchase 
price. This refers particularly to A. F. E. items, also pre- 
determined maintenance projects or contemplated car or loco- 
motive programs. 

Blanket Orders—Where the source of procurement can be 
definitely decided by the purchasing agent on selected material 
for a given period of time, say, three months or more, a 
blanket order could be placed for that period, or it may be 
desirable to use an estimate of the requirements and to have 
the material delivered only as required and ordered direct by 
the storekeeper on the firm holding the blanket order by using 
a convenient release order form. The economies effected by 
such a plan are: 

A reduction in stock and increased turnovers. 

A reduction in clerical work. 

A reduction in the number of invoices and vouchers issued. 

A reduction in the time between the writing of the requisition 
placing cf the order by the purchasing agent. 

Order in Quantities—Strict attention should be exercised in 
ordering such items as bar iron and steel shapes, etc., and 
malleable and steel castings, to see that the minimum mill or 
foundry prices are obtained, and standard commercial pack- 
ages should not be overlooked. The development of this 
plan should be carefully scrutinized to see that ordering 
points are restricted so that maximum quantities may be 
ordered. Consideration must be given to back haul on the 
heavier items and the cost of rehandling by the distributing 
stores. 

To insure orders being placed promptly on stock requisi- 
tions, it is urged that purchasing departments maintain a 
working price arrangement, as far as possible, with manufac- 
turers or jobbers to expedite placing orders. 

A. F. E. Material—On program and A. F. E. work, care- 
ful consideration should be given to the direct shipment of 
materials to the point of use. This particularly applies to 
carload lots, or large items of material like cast iron or con- 
crete pipe, heavy beams, large stone, and brick, etc. Small 
items should be shipped to base stores and forwarded to the 
point of use when the complete assembly is available and 
when the material is required for the progress of the job 

{The committee consisted of A. E. Owen (chairman), asst. pur. agt., 
P. R. R.;_ R. R. Jackson, div. storekeeper, Wabash; L. L. King, asst. 
pur. agt., Ill. Cen.; C. D. Longsdorf, asst. gen. storekeeper, N. Y. C.; 
W. H. Morris, gen. storekeeper, Reading; C. H. McGill, supply train 
storekeeper, N. Y., H. & H.; E. H. Polk, div. storekeeper, So. Pac.; 
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A. S. Thompson, pur. agt. and storekeeper, Columbus & Greenville; 
F. S. Austin (chairman ex-officio), pur. agt., Boston & Albany.] 


Discussion—The committee's approval of blanket orders for 
purchasing supplies under which the stores are permitted to 
place orders directly with the manufacturers, met with divided 
opinion. Chairman Walsh said in reply to questions that proper 
policing of the orders was essential to avoid surpluses, but that 
the stores of thes Pennsylvania favored the plan and that de- 
livery dates are insisted upon. The purchasing department 
notifies the shipper of the delivery dates but the stores do the 
tracing. 

GC. B Tobey, Lehigh Valley, reported a similar practise, except 
that the general store releases the material instead of the local 
stores. ‘Lhe plan on the Lehigh Valley has speeded up de- 
liveries about a week and has resulted in large savings in cler- 
ical work. According to R. R. Jackson, points on the Wabash 
which once carried 1,500 car wheels per month are now oper- 
ating with 300 wheels in stock under such a plan. 

E. A. Clifford, Chicago & North Western, questioned the 
statement of R. C. Harris, Pennsylvania, that such a plan would 
make the storekeeper more responsible for material, adding that 
an experience some 15 years previous showed that storekeepers 
got into the habit of simply repeating the previous month’s or- 
ders in releasing material under blanket contracts. 

The use of blanket orders is restricted in the west. J. G. 
Stuart, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, explained, by the dis- 
tance of the roads from some of the markets and the necessity 
of taking freight rates into consideration in all shipping. The 


blanket order functions well with foundries on the home line, ~ 


however, and invoices are made on a monthly instead of a 
weekly basis. 


Supplies for Bus Operation 


The activities of the committee were directed toward the 
establishment of a material classification which would suit 
the requirements of bus companies. Such material, with tew 
exceptions, is foreign to steam railroads and an attempt to 
assimilate the various items with the present classified arrange- 
ments would be an endless task and ultimately end in con- 
fusion. 

On June 30, 1930, 32 Class I railways were operating over 
33,187 miles of intrastate and 23,040 miles of interstate routes, 
2,887 buses and 8,551 motor trucks. In the first six months 
of 1930, they operated 58,707,886 motor coach miles, carrying 
34,113,361 passengers, with a property investment of $40,048,607. 

The committee agreed that the classification adopted in 
1930, providing for six classes of material was inadequate and 
a new one was written, consisting of 15 classes. This was 
submitted to 29 motor bus companies, which were unanimous 
in its adoption, with few changes. 

he recommended classes are: 


Class 1—Fuel 

Class 2—Lubricants 

Class 3—Tires, Tubes and Rubber Goods 

Class 4—Engine and Parts 

Class 5—Power Transmission 

Class 6—Chassis 

Class 7—Lighting and Ignition System 

Class 8—Brakes ; 

Class 9—Bcdy Parts and Upholstering 

Class 10—Tools and Equipment 

Class 11—Paint, Painters Supplies and Cleaning Material 

Class 12—Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Washers, etc. 

Class 13—Bar Iron, Steel, Pipe, Metals, etc. 

Class 14—Lumber 

Class 15—Miscellaneous Scrap 

The committee submitted a detailed list of the materials 
to be included in each class. 

[The committee consisted of J. L. Sullivan (chairman), gen. trav. store- 
keeper, U. P.; G. W. Alexander, gen. storekeeper, C. of Ga.; M. 
Hinkey, dist. storekeeper, B. & O.; J. T. Kelly, gen. storekeeper, C., M., 
St. P. & P.; Frank McGrath, trav. storekeeper, B. & M.; C. L. Me- 
Ilvaine, asst. pur. agt., P. R. R.; H. C. Ralls, dist. storekeeper, M. P.] 


Cost Records 
For Handling Material 


By R. R. Jackson* 


A measure of some kind should be provided to enable rail- 
roads operating under similar conditions to gage their efficiency 
and to discover abnormal handling costs by comparison. 

A uniform plan should be adopted for studying costs. Cost 
record cards should be maintained showing the expense of 
nloading or loading various commodities. These should show 
thc time losses in preparing material for storage, removing dun- 


* Division Storekeeper, Wabash, Decatur, III. 
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nage from cars, handling rejected portions of shipments, inter- 
ruptions from switching when cars are unloaded or loaded from 
and on live tracks, and the time losses from inclement weather 
and other elements that increase the normal cost of handling. 
These costs should not be included as an unloading cost in 
statements made for comparison but could be used to advan- 
tage by the supervisory force for investigation and correction. 
It should not be necessary to compute costs on every car of 
each kind of material; but sufficient operations should be 
studied currently to arrive at a fair average cost for each of 
the various commodities handled during a given period. 

A list of material should be prepared showing the unit to 
be used in expressing the costs for each class. It should 
show the cost of unloading or loading from open and closed 
equipment and by hand, crane or other special facility. The 
cost of unloading or loading of lumber should be separated 
to show the cost for cars containing three or less sizes and the 
cost for cars containing more than three sizes in a car. The 
record should also show the cost of handling oak, pine or fir 
and could be further developed to show separate costs for 
siding, roofing, lining, decking, switch ties, grain doors, ete. 

The cards when properly filled out, studied by commodities 
and compared between various stores on the railroad or by 
different railroads wili soon emphasize the need for a change 
in methods or the purchase of special handling equipment and 
will prove of inestimable value in arriving at the saving which 
might be made with different handling methods. [Mr. Jack- 
son’s paper also included a discussion of the items to be in- 
cluded in cost of handling statement.—Eprvor. | 


Fuel Buying 


The railroads purchased 97,857,093 tons, or 21 per cent of all 
the coal mined during 1930. This represented an expenditure, 
excluding direct freight charges, of $228,985,598. They also 
purchased, during the same year, 2,320,252,497 gal. of fuel oil, 
representing an expenditure of $45,376,949. It took the entire 
gross earnings of the railroads the following number of days 
to pay for their fuel: 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
27 24 24 . 23 21 19 
After a discussion by the eastern carriers on March 26, 
1930, the following principle was adopted by the eastern 
roads, and subsequently concurred in by the presidents of 
other railroads: “That in the purchase of all railroad fuel 
coal, direct contractual relations be established between the 
railroads and producers or recognized coal sales agents who 
will furnish their authority for their quotations and place 
their orders direct with the producers. That the spread be- 
tween the maximum and minimum requirements in railroad 

coal contracts be reduced to a minimum.” 

Grades of Coal—Run-of-mine coal has been the standard 
fuel on coal-burning railroads. Modern industrial trends, 
however, have made it advantageous to consider especially- 
prepared or sized coal. The prepared sizes are sometimes 
“by-products” in the preparation of sizes in greater demand 
in the industrial and domestic markets and, therefore, can 
frequently be secured at reduced costs. Modified run of mine, 
consisting of run of mine coal with certain intermediate sizes 
removed; stoker coal, consisting of prepared sizes for use 
on stoker-fired equipment; and egg coal, consisting of 
screened coal with lump and slack removed, are being used 
for railroad fuel. The purchase of especially-sized coal can 
be made at little or no increase in expense and frequently at 
appreciable savings in cost and greater efficiency. 

Control of Orders—As the purchasing agent furnishes the 
supply, he should have some yardstick to measure the need 
under varying conditions. Some purchasing agents arrange 
for the following week’s supply according to the tonnage used 
during the current week. 


The report also included suggestions as to the proper 
preparation and careful inspection of coal. 
[The committee consisted of E. J. Lamneck, (chairman), fuel pur. agt. 


Johnston, fuel agt., 


P. R. R.: J. J. Bennett, pur. agt., Ill. Cen.: J 
M.-K.-T.; P. Hunter, asst. pur. agt., C., B. & O.] 


Office Methods 


Investigations have shown that no changes should be made 
in the present form of the simplified invoice. Therefore, the 
committee recommends: 

(a) That the railroads print conspicuously on the face of 
the purchase order the following clause: “Important:— 
Furnish invoices in triplicate or quadruplicate on simplified 
invoice form.” 

(b) That vendors who will not furnish these forms, should 
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be provided with them by the railroads. That after January 1, 
1932, the railroads should accept only invoices that are rendered 
on the simplified invoice form. 

Trade Discounts—Action should be taken toward having all 
selling companies quote net discounts. 

Exchange Lists—The experience in exchanging lists of 
surplus usuable material among railroads has been limited. In 
practically every instance where an attempt was made _ to 
circulate such information the results were so discouraging 
that the matter was dropped. The committee recommends 
that lists of surplus usable material be exchanged at frequent 
intervals between railroads in the same region, the thought 
being that these lists will often contain items which a railroad 
can purchase with advantage both to the buying and the selling 
road and which would also eliminate the middleman’s profit. 

The committee consisted of C. D. Baldwin (chairman), pur. agt., 
Bangor & Aroostook; V. Miles Burpee, pur. engr., Del. & Hud.; J. E 
Candelas, supt. of stores, Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico; H. } 
Dewart, pur. agt., Cen. Ver.; A. V. B. Gilbert, pur. agt., Atl., Bir. & Coast; 
W. W. Griswold, , agt.. W. & L. E.; T. M. McKeown, asst. gen. pur. 


agt., Can. Pac.; R. L. Tindal, pur. agt., N. Y., C. & St. L.; G. 
Bichlmeir (chairman ex-officio), gen. pur. agt., U. P.] 


Discussion—J. O. Spratley, Indianapolis Union, advocated that 
roads using exchange lists with which to sell material to each 
other should show the F. O. B. point, while S. W. Saye, Georgia 
& Florida, added that the practise of scrap dealers in reclaiming 
useable material from railroad scrap and selling it to railroads 
at higher prices should not be condemned without considering 
the service rendered to roads not large enough to do reclama- 
tion work economically. 


Stationery and Printing 


The expenditures made for stationery and printing by Class 
1 railroads have been reduced from $28,418,710 in 1926 to 
$25,567,000 in 1929, or 11 per cent in the four-year period. 

Standardization of Paper—The committee recommends that 
the railroads adopt size 7% in. by 9% in. as the standard 
letterhead. Many printed forms can be reduced to this 
smaller size. A saving can also be effected in the use of car- 
bon paper of the smaller size, 

Standardization of Forms—Standard grades of paper sub- 
stance No. 14 and No. 16 bonds, manilas, news,: etc., and 
substance No. 8 manifold stocks will suffice for the large 
majority of forms used by all railroads. A “forms com- 
mittee” should pass on all printed forms, both new and old, 
taking into consideration the grade of stock necessary, the 
size, color of ink used and quantity required. 

Repairs to Typewriters—The committee investigated office 
equipment repairs on several railroads. One railroad has not 
found it economical to operate its own repair shop and is 
handling this work with outside companies. Another road 
has operated its own shop for the past two years for repairs 
to all its mechanical office equipment and reports a substantial 
saving. 

Mechanical Pencils—One railroad is furnishing mechanical 
pencils to the employees free of charge. Another railroad is 
selling them to the employees. This road, in the past year, 
has decreased its consumption of No. 1, 2 and 3 wooden 
pencils from 2,850 gross to 1,125 gross. The consumption of 
leads, which are furnished free to employees, increased con- 
siderably. However, a substantial saving was accomplished. 

The report included a standard list of stationery for railway 
use. 
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{The committee consisted of J. T. Van Horn, (chairman), static) 
Mo. Pac.; ©. C. Anderson, stationer, Nor. Pac.; W ’, Griswold, s 
tioner, C., R. I. P.; D. E. Viger, stationery storekeeper, Boston 
Albany; W R. F. Wheley, stationery storekeeper, P. R. R.; H. O. Wils 
stationery agent, Can. Pac., L. C. Thomson (chairman ex-officio), m 
zger of stores, Can. Net.] 


Discussion—It was brought out that the Missouri Pacific e: 
timated a net saving of nearly $3,000 in pencil costs last year 
by the use of mechanical pencils, while W.-S. Morehead, |!- 
linois Central, reported the more extended use of baggage cars 
for shipping stationery where baggage cars were not being 
utilized to capacity with revenue loading. 


\ 


Handling Materials 


All automotive equipment for terminal material transfers 
should be acquired, operated and supervised by the stores 
department. 

Careful co-ordination between tractor trains and lift trucks 
should eliminate long hauls. by lift trucks. This can be don 
by loading skids on tractor trailers with lift trucks for 
transportation to distant points where unloading may be 
performed by lift trucks or lift attachments on tractors. 

The use of motor trucks in terminals for delivering material 
is recommended. Maintenance of way materials may be con- 
centrated in store yards and delivered as near as possible to 
points needed, as required. In like manner the delivery of 
coal, ice, stationery, and other materials can be made. 

The committee recommends permanent storage on lift truck 
skids and in lift truck skid boxes only for material that will 
be used within a reasonable time, such as brass castings, 
journal bearings, boiler lagging, brake-beam parts, etc. Black- 
smith coal, charcoal, and coke may be cheaply handled in 
securely-constructed skid boxes. In cases where such coal is 
received in box cars, the skid boxes may be placed in the 
car and the coal shoveled into the box and unloaded with lift 
trucks to a storage platform and held in stock until needed. 
The skid forms an economical facility for shipping coal to 
outlying points where it can be unloaded with lift trucks, 
and the coal shoveled as needed from the box until the con- 
tainer is empty, after which it can be filled with borings, 
or other suitable materials and shipped back to the point of 
origin. This will eliminate excess handling and waste of coai. 
Some roads have found that a box holding about 2,500 Ib. of 
blacksmith coal is suitable. 

Some roads have arranged with manufacturers located on 
their own lines, to have materials forwarded to railroad stores 
on lift skids. In some instances, these skids, when empty, are 
returned to the shippers with exchange scrap tonnage, empty 
shipping receptacles, etc. 

The delivery of supplies to locomotives and cabooses is so 
vitally connected with stores operations that the supply men 
should be on the stores department pay-roll. 

Where volume will justify, supply trains or supply cars 
should deliver to all points. Where sufficient volume is not 
obtained, a car may be detached from the supply train and 
operated over branches with a supply car attendant in charge. 
Where lesser distribution is made, a car may be forwarded 
by local freight over branches in care of the roadmaster or 
supervisor, and, when possible, a stores representative. 

The committee recommends the assignment of baggage cars 
to be used for l.c.l. shipments from general stores to outlying 
points. These cars should move on _ specified dates on 
passenger trains. Back orders for less than carload lots may 


A Raised Platform on the Milwaukee for Facilitating the Co-ordination of Lift Truck and Tractor-Trailer Operations in Handling 
Stores 
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be filled promptly after the material is available by the use of 
such assigned cars. The baggage car will carry shipments 
for all points in one direction, the shipments to be unloaded 
at passenger stations on baggage trucks, permitting delivery 
to all points promptly. 

Contracts for the annual requifements of new rail furnished 
by the maintenance of way department and approved by the 
management, should be made by the purchasing department 
for delivery to coincide with the shedule for laying the rail, 
and the rail should move from the mills for distribution for 
laying in the track without rehandling. Fastenings, such as 
tie plates, rail anchors, angle bars, etc., should be arranged 
for by the supply department to suit the rail-laying program 
so that delivery of such items may be made from the general 
or division stores in quantities to meet current requirements 
only and should not be distributed too far in advance of the 
program for use. 

Bridge lumber and piling should be distributed from treat- 
ing plants or store yards on requisitions for each individual 
bridge and the material forwarded just in advance of the 
movement of the bridge gang to the point to perform the 
work. The distribution of cross and switch ties should be 
made by the supply department on a monthly schedule. 

The mechanical department should arrange car, coach and 
locomotive programs and furnish to the purchase and stores 
departments schedules for performing such work so that the 
material can be ordered and delivery secured to fit the schedule 
which will insure the continuance of the work in shops with- 
out interruption and permit the control of investment in 
material and supplies. 

[The report included a report of the A. R. E. A. on the 
storage and handling and protection of boiler materials. | 

[The committee consisted of R. D. Crawford (chairman), gen. store- 
seeper, Mo. Pac.; B. T. Adams, asst. gen. storekeeper, Ill. Cen.; E. J. 
Becker, trav. storekeeper, So. Pac.; J. B. Fowler, storekeeper, P. R. R.; 
C. H. Dayton, div. storekeeper, Mich. Cen.; N. C. Galleher, asst. gen. 
storekeeper, M.-K.-T.; G 7, Leary, supervisor stores delivery, C. & O.: 
R. W. Lougee, storehouse tor., gen. stores, Erie; J. V. Miller, asst. 
gen. storekeeper, C., M., St. P. & P.; O. A. Schultz, insp. of stores, C., 
B. & Q.; E. W. Walther, gen. storekeeper, B. & O.; J. W. Watkins. 
div. storekeeper, Lehigh Valley; }. E. Mahaney (chairman ex-officio), 
gen. supervisor of stores, C. & O.] 


Discusston—G. A. Goener, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
commended the committee for recommending that all auto- 
motive equipment for material handling at shop terminals be 
placed in charge of the stores, adding that this arrangement was 
operating well on the Burlington and contending that the stores 
can show savings and can handle the work more efficiently. 


Standardization 
and Simplification 


The following question was asked 43 Class I roads: “Do 
your standard sizes of lag bolts, studs standard USS threads, 
hollow staybolts, copper ferrules and copper tubing comply 
with the sizes recommended May, 1927. Replies were received 
from 24 railroads. Some roads use fewer sizes than recom- 
mended by A. R. A. but some sizes carried do not conform to 
the standards recommended. Much can be done by the in- 
dividual roads to control swelled-head and other special studs. 
One road reported that where one size of swelled-head stud 
required different threading, blanks were carried and threaded 
as required. 

Lubricating and Illuminating Oils—The kind and use oi 
lubricating and illuminating oils were studied. Some roads 
use many different kinds of lubricating oils while other roads 
operating under approximately the same conditions use fewer 
items. 
_Tron and Steel Bars—An investigation of the specifications 
tor and use of iron and steel bars resulted in 19 replies. The 
information indicates that much can be done by the individual 
roads by studying their specifications with the view of eliminat- 
ing those found to be unnecessary. 
* Pipe and Pipe Fittings—An investigation of the different 
Practices on various roads in using pipe and pipe fittings showed 
that some roads carry only extra-heavy fittings, while others 
use both standard and extra-heavy with only a few duplicate 
sizes. There is no regularity as to the use of standard and 
extra-heavy pipe. 

rooms—Some roads use one broom for all purposes while 

other roads use four or five. The committee recommends two 
kinds—all-corn brooms for general use, and corn and rattan 
or corn and bamboo for heavy sweeping. 
ke The committee consisted of L. F. Duvall (chairman), asst. gen. store- 

eper, A. C. L.; H. G. Devine, asst. pur. agt., St. Louis ogee 


W. Dixon, supervisor of material standardization, Mo. Pac.; 


Follette, asst. chief material supervisor, 5 R.: : 3 Gabriel, div. 
Be Tcceper, D. & R ; ae ese as ee he oe Se 


M.; W. E. Steen, 


p » Pe 
PB GOW, Leigh, pur. agt., M., St. 
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dist. storekeeper, B. & O.; A. D. Stewart, storekeeper, N. & W.; W. W. 
Williams, chief of req. bur., N. Y. C.; J. U. King, (chairman ex-officio) 
gen. storekeeper, A. C. L.] 

Discussion—O. A. Donagan enlarged on the report with a 
statement of simplification activities on the Boston & Maine. 
A committee, consisting of one representative each from the 
stores and mechanical departments, was formed in November, 
1929, and from that time until May, 1931, 11,169 items of ma- 
terial studied were reduced to 7,477 items or 33 per cent \ 
total of 646 patterns and 1,276 drawings were marked for elim- 
ination, of which 90 per cent have been eliminated to date. 


Loading and Handling Cars 


Capacity loading of cars will vary with conditions, and 
cannot be entirely separated from the prompt handling of the 
cars. One factor must sometimes be sacrificed for the other, 
this being governed largely by the kind of material involved. 
A constant study should be made to sce that every means is 


used, by changes in existing methods or otherwise, to insure 
that every car is loaded to capacity, and is handled with all 
possible speed. 

So far as practicable, containers and skids should be used. 
Their use may sometimes conflict with loading to the absolute 
capacity of the car, but they expedite loading and unloading, 


thereby reducing the number of delayed-car days. 

When new track or storage arrangements are being planned, 
economical handling should be borne in mind. 

Consideration should be given to showing the specific 
destination on waybills, so that cars may be spotted for un- 
loading immediately on arrival at destination. Where cars 
are assigned for store-department use, consideration should 
be given to double decking for use in handling mounted 
wheels, etc. . 

Nearly all roads have some form of consolidated shipping 
schedule, but a study may show that changes could be made 





Skid Shipment Being Removed from Car at Destination by 
Hand Lift Truck 





A Skid Load of 60 Tank Springs, Weighing 5,880 Lb., Moving 
from Spring Plant to Storage Yard on the Missouri Pacific 
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to advantage, both in capacity loading, and in so loading as to 
insure prompt handling. 

Frequently schedules of deliveries from manufacturers of 
heavy material can be so arranged as to allow it to be 
shipped direct to the point of consumption and this frequently 
saves back haul and duplicate handling. 

Education of the personnel is vital. This involves proper 
supervision and interest on the part of storekeepers and their 
staffs, with a continuing study of changing conditions to see 
that the best results are obtained. 

{The committee consistea of T. H. Ryan (chairman), asst. pur. agt., 
Wabash; J. H. Beggs, pur. agt., C. & E. I.; J. W. Cockrill, div. store- 
keeper, Ill. Cen.; W. W. Davis, pur. agt. a esehes per, Panhandle 
& Santa Fe; J. A. King, div. storekeeper, C. & N. . C. McDonald, 
dist. storekeeper, C., .M., St. P. & P.; R. H. . poe "gen. purchasing 
agent, Mo. Pac.; D. H. Reed, trav. storekeeper, Southern; J. S.. Sewall, 
div. storekeeper, Nor. Pac.; C. H. Thompson, dist. storekeeper, So. Pac. 
H. E. Warren, man. pur. and stores, G., M. & N.; Grover Wonnell, 

a } & 


storekeeper, P. R. Mahaney (chairman ex- -officio), gen. super- 
visor of stores, C. & O.] 


Training Employees 


When the apprentice course or training school is not in 
effect, periodic meetings should be considered by both the 
purchasing and stores organizations. 

Periodic Meetings—Periodic meetings may be not only for 
supervising officers but for any employee in the purchases 
and stores departments, from executives to common laborers. 
Any topic of interest may be discussed at these meetings. 
The storekeepers on one railroad hold a meeting with their 
foremen and stockmen each Monday forenoon at 11 o'clock. 
The main object is to discuss stockkeeping problems and review 
circulars or other instructions received during the week. 

Separate meetings are held weekly by some stores to cover 
accounting matters, and subjects pertaining to pricing of 
requisitions, invoices, payroll, etc., are discussed. 

Efficiency Meetings—Some_ stores hold periodic efficiency 
meetings (usually monthly) in the evening; they are usually 
semi-social. The meetings may include only supervisory forces 
and clerks, but usually are open to all employees. 

Training Schools—The students are selected for definite 
lines of study and a definite curriculum is followed. The 
various principles involved in the study are discussed, not 
with the purpose of developing new ideas, but to make ‘clear 
the methods already in effect. Each session is a lesson where 
a definite branch or part of the general topic is taught. 

Understudies—The school provides the means of training 
an understudy to handle a position in the absence of the 
regular clerk. This arrangement has been successfully carried 
out in both the stores and purchasing department on one rail- 
road for several years. Another procedure is to refer files 
of correspondence to individuals in the same office who would 
be likely to benefit from the information shown therein. It 
has also been found beneficial for the chief clerk to read and 
sign all letters written by junior or inexperienced clerks, thus 
enabling him to instruct them where the procedure followed 
is not in accordance with the policies of the department. 

[The committee consisted of E. G. Roberts (chairman), stores dept., 
C., R. I. & Pac.; A. Aiken, office man., pur. dept., P. R. R.: U. S. 
Cornelius, trav. storekeeper, Southern; G. A. Goerner, trav. storekeeper, 
C., B. & Q.; C. B. Hanover, chief clerk to pur. agt., C., M., P. & 
F.2 3. Le seen; gm, Mareen. 0.-W. R. & N,; W. J. Sidey, store- 


keeper, B., R. & P Thomson (chairman ex-officio), man. of stores, 
Can. Nat.] 


Discussion—C, L. Nash, Fruit Growers Express, stated that 
a training course was started in that company in 1930, con- 
sisting of lectures on 23 subjects. The practise is to set a date 
each week for these lectures, which are uniform at all points 
and are given on the same day by the respective storekeepers. 
The general storekeeper reproduces the discussion for distribu- 
tion. The Burlington has a training course, consisting of a 
definitely outlined curriculum, but a road man is preferred for 
the lecture work and tests are given the students after each 
class he conducts. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


By A. L. Sorensen* 


“Hand-to-mouth buying” implies that the materials are 
hurriedly ordered and purchased from dealers that can supply 
the demand in the quickest possible time without proper regard 
to cost or quality and often without adequate inspection and 
test. We do not believe that any railroad, especially during 
the past few years, can be accused of following such a policy. 

Planning Required—True economy in the supply depart- 
ment must be measured not only by the amount of money 


* Manager of Stores, Erie, Hornell, N. Y. 


May 23, 1931 


invested in materials and supplies, but by the service rendered 
to the using departments, and the procurement of materials 
in the proper quantities so as to secure the most economical 
price. A high rate of turnover, with all necessary materials 
on hand when and where required, purchased at the lowest 
price with regard to quality, afid in quantities that will produce 
the lowest economical cost is the goal toward which all supply 
departments are working. This involves planning, in order 
that the market may be thoroughly canvassed for quality, price 
and delivery, and so that materials can be manufactured, in- 
spected and tested, and received as of the date needed. 

“Hand-to-mouth buying,” does not permit spending the time 
necessary to do these things, and is, therefore, the result of 
Jack of system and scientific planning, and generally indicates 
unsound and uneconomical business methods. The large 
reductions that have been made in material balances during 
the past few years—in many cases from 50 to 75 per cent— 
are the result, not of “hand-to-mouth buying” but of pains- 
taking and scientific planning. 

Railroads do not purchase materials for re-sale, except to 
the using departments, and it is, therefore, essential that the 
relation of the using departments to the supply department 
should be as closely co-ordinated as possible so that huge 
stocks will not be accumulated when usage is reduced and 
necessary material will be on hand when usage is increased. 
When co-ordination is lacking, inefficiency and disorganization 
results, profits are wasted and production costs are increased. 

Essentials of Railway Buying—An essential of scientific 
purchasing is the building up of dependable sources of supplies 
and a reputation for fair dealing. Every opportunity should 
be given the manufacturer and his representative to demon- 
strate his proposition as through this channel many valuable 
suggestions have been made. Adequate specifications are 
necessary in the purchase of materials and should be drawn 
as nearly as possible to nationally-recognized standard speci- 
fications to make possible competition in purchases. 


Material Pricing 


Previous reports place the association on record as favor- 
ing the direct application of pricing at the store by storehouse 
forces. 

The method to be followed in determining the proper price 
to be used has not been clearly discussed and approved. The 
committee recommends a centralized bureau. Whether one 
or more centralized bureaus are maintained depends on the 
size and the physical operating conditions of the property. 
Such bureaus would send out price bulletins from time to time 
as price changes are necessary. The local store-man, with 
his knowledge of stock movements, is in better position to 
know when to change the price, and the application of the 
price should, therefore, be made locally. 

While every effort should be made to eliminate the duplica- 
tion of work, care should be exercised to see that economy 
in pricing does not extend beyond the point where accuracy 
will be sacrificed. 

[The committee consisted of W S. Morehead (chairman), asst. gen. 
storekeeper, Ill. Cen.; W. A. Clem, asst. pur. agt., Reading; B. W 
Griffith, gen. storekeeper, N. Y. C.; U. K. Hall, gen. supervisor of 
stores, U. P.; J. W. Hagerty, gen. gy pur. dept., P. a: D. 


Toye, gen. storekeeper, Can. Nat.; Hasbrook (chairm: an ex-officio), 
pur. agt., C., B. & O.] 


Supplies for Dining Cars 


A questionnaire was sent to 25 railroads to ascertain how 
many were using the A. R. A, standard sizes of table cloth 
and napkins. The replies are as follows: 


Railroads using A. R. A. standards complete . ‘ 
Railroads using A. R. A. standard napkins 20” x 20” 
Railroads using napkins 18” x 18”.......... 

Railroads will adopt A. R. A. ai ‘cloths next purchase 
Railroads will adopt A. R. A. napkins next purchase ...........--- 
Railroads not using A. R. A. standards . 9 


Hrmo an 


There are 115 sizes and shapes of chinaware available on 
the market. The committee has concluded that 21 pieces 
are sufficient to maintain any service desired. 

Several railroads are using club or platter service which 
has proven successful in speeding up the dining car service, 
besides reducing storage space, breakage and purchasing costs. 

Cutlery for kitchens and commissaries should be standardized 
and the least number of styles should be used in order to 
reduce loss by carelessness or misuse; The committee has 
prepared a standard list for this service. 

Quotations on future purchases should be secured on the 
following items not later than the months indicated, and 
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when placing contracts the price should be protected against 
declines: 

First quarter—Maple syrup. : 

Second quarter-—Asparagus, apples, apricots, beans (wax and refugee) 
beets, berries, cherries, corn, pumpkins, peaches, pears, peas, tomatoes an 
tomato products, pineapples, sauer kraut, spinach, preserved figs. 

‘Third quarter—Prunes, Spanish olives, lobster, crabmeat. 

Fourth quarter—Shrimps, ripe olives. 

Where the volume of business handled by dining car service 
is sufficient, economy may be obtained by specifying cooking 
butter one or two points below the score of table butter and 
also where the volume is sufficient and where there are no 
unusual shipping or handling conditions, a further economy 
of one cent a pound may be secured through the elimination 
of the individual pound carton. 

There are three groups of eggs carried in the markets— 
whites, browns and mixed. The committee does not believe 
that there is any benefit in purchasing eggs graded to one 
color and the practice of specifying eggs graded white or 
brown results in a penalty price being paid. 

Two measures may be used in purchasing fresh fruits and 
vegetables. They are whole and less package lots. The 
majority of growers have been educated as to the require- 
ments of the different markets and uniform size and proper 
quality can be purchased in whole package lots for much less 
cost than broken lots. A substantial saving can be made by 
purchasing articles in the original packages. 

Tests should be made to determine the number of ounces 
of juice contained in the different species and sizes of oranges. 
When purchasing oranges for juice purposes, size 150 to 250 
should be considered. 

The report included specifications for several kinds of fresh 


and smoked meats and for poultry. ; 
[The committee consisted of H. N. Mellor (chairman), commissary 
buyer, P. R. R.; A. J. Amory, asst. pur. agt., Can. Nat.; W. J: Burns, 
asst. pur. agt., Can. Pac.; . Hansen, supt. dining car and hotel 
department, U. P.; L. V. Hyatt, commissary pur. officer, Mo. Pac.; L. M. 
Jones, supt. sleeping and dining cars, C., M., St. P. & P.; W. F. Jones, 
pur, agt., dining service, N. Y. C.; T. K. Russell, asst. supt. dining 
service, Ill. Cen.; J. L. Bennett, (chairman ex-officio), pur. agt., Cen. 


of Ga. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


Twelve representative railroads in the eastern and central 
districts reported practices followed in the purchase of non- 
ferrous metals. There are a large number of specifications 
for various non-ferrous metals and alloys in use, some of them 
varying only in comparatively slight degree. If uniform 
specifications were used for the same classes of materials, 
manufacturers could produce in larger quantities and maintain 
stocks sufficient to make immediate shipments as_ required, 
thus reducing production costs which would be reflected in 
the prices paid. 

With but few exceptions, the railroads reporting are using 
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commercial standards for such items as copper and brass 
rods, sheets and tubes, permitting quick replenishment of stocks 
without the delay and expense incident to the special inspections 
required by individual specifications. 

Where materials are bought to individual specifications, 
checks should be made from time to time to determine the 
difference in the cost of the material produced under such 
specifications and the same class of material made to com- 
mercial standards, or to standard specifications of the A. R. A. 

Purchasing Methods—A large number of railroads are 
purchasing journal bearings, bearing metals, brass castings, 
etc., on an exchange basis, returning to the contractor or 
manufacturer all or a large portion of the scrap brass and 
copper products accumulated. Some railroads make contracts 
for wire and for copper and brass sheets, rods, tubes, etec., 
either on a sliding scale, or toll basis predicated on the base 
price of copper or at a flat price, based on market conditions. 
Where contracts. or advance commitments can be made to 
advantage for a given period, office details incident to pro- 
curement are reduced and quick replenishment of stocks 
facilitated. 

The constantly increasing use of non-ferrous metals in con- 
nection with electrification of steam railroads and for other 
purposes, makes it important that statistical information show- 
ing trends of prices, information as to production, consump- 
tion, and stocks on hand of merchantable non-ferrous metal 
be readily available. 

The chart shows a method which may be applied by railroads 
to keep a more complete record of the various statistics incident 
to the copper market. 

{The committee consisted of P. L. Grammer (chairman), asst. pur. 
agt.. PB. R. Rs C. C. Mabbell; pur. act., D.. L. & W.; G: E.. Scott 
(chairman-officio), pur. agt., M.-K.-T.; J. H. Nicholas, gen. storekeeper, 
N. Y., C. & St. L.; E. T. Monroe, gen. pur. agt., B., R. & P.] 


Weights and Measures 


Material and supplies should be ordered according to speci- 
fications, which, so far as possible, should designate com- 
mercial standard size packages. The manufacturer or shipper, 
when preparing materials for. shipment, should mark the 
package, containers or materials with the order number, in 
addition to the destination. Railroads that follow the prac- 
tice of numbering their stores and arranging stocks in section 
classification should also have the manufacturer or shipper 
mark the package with this information. 

The stock record should show average weights of castings, 
journal bearings, sheet steel and similar commodities, which 
should be used in verifying weights of materials received. 
When material is consigned to outside points for a large 
construction or work order job, a copy of the purchase order 
should be sent to the officer in charge and the maker of the 
requisitions. 
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When material is received by the stores department, the 
unloading foreman should render an unloading report or re- 
ceiving sheet, according to sectional classification. This 
should be sent to the receiving clerk or stockman, who should 
make a detailed check of the material, 

When material is inspected by an inspection bureau, a copy 
of the inspection report should be furnished the stockman. 

Other materials ordered from general stock record descrip- 
tion should be given a superficial inspection by the stockman 
who should indicate this when he signs the receiving sheet. 
When materials are checked by a separate stores department 
receiving bureau, the receiving sheets should be rendered in 
duplicate by the receiving checker, both copies being attached 
to the unloading report rendered by the unloading foreman, 
which should then be sent to the stockman. When the stock- 
man has checked the material against the receiving sheets, 
he should sign the original and forward it to the accounting 
office for verification of purchase bills for payment and retain 
the duplicate for his record. 

Verification of quantities and weights should be obtained 
by actual weight, measure or count. The unloading foreman 
should verify weights of all commodities received in standard 
packages, such as nails, rivets, etc. Other commodities not 
paid for by weight are verified by an actual check of one 
representative package or unit. In addition, the stock records 
should show the actual weight of the standard package as a 
further guide in checking the materials received. 

When such commodities as cable, chain, or wire rope are 
received, they should be checked by weight and compared 
with the weights in the stock record. Any discrepancy should 
be immediately investigated for correction or adjustment. 

Castings, malleable steel and grey iron, bar iron, sheet steel 
and shapes, should be weighed on scales when received. 
Gasoline, distillate and other oils in tank car lots should be 
weighed on track scales, oils received in 50-gal. containers 
should be first checked as to weight and one or two drums 
verified as to gallonage. Lumber in carload lots should be 
checked by track scale in addition to checking the detailed 
foot measure. Pipe and flues in carload shipments should 
be weighed on scales and a detailed unloading report deter- 
mined by actual count and measurement. 


Purchased material shipped direct by the manufacturer or 


dealers to the using departments should be carefully checked 
and verified as to quantities, weights and other required 
specifications, by a competent authorized representative of 
the department receiving the shipment. He should immedi- 
ately report to the proper officer, carefully detailing each 
receipt and stating whether or not it checks correctly with 
their order. 

It is recommended that a supervising officer, or other 
qualified employee, make periodical checks of materials re- 
ceived, aside from the checks made by the receiving checker 
or receiving clerk, to insure the railroad is receiving the 
proper brand and grade of material and the proper quantities. 


{The committee consisted of O. Nelson (chairman), gen. storekeeper, 
U. P.; J. H. Brown, gen. storekeeper, Can. Nat.; Hodges, ~ 


Lackey, div. storekeeper, Southern; E, 
Bangor & Aroostook; J. G. Stuart, gen. 
James Young, asst. pur. agt., P. R. R.; A. L. 
man. stores, Erie.] 


storekeeper, S. A. L.; A. 3. 
Peterson, gen. storekeeper, 
storekeeper, C., B. & Q.; 
Sorensen, (chairman ex-officio), 


Terminal Railway Storekeeping 


The report made in 1930 included the value of material 
stocks on 25 terminal railroads, the average monthly issue, 
and the number of days’ supply represented. Nineteen of the 
companies replied to a questionnaire requesting similar in- 
formation as of October 31, 1930. This statement shows a 
reduction of approximately i8 per cent in the total value of 
stocks on hand. Business conditions necessitated economies 
in the issue of. materials, which resulted in an increase of 
10 per cent in the number of days’ supply on hand. 

Traveling storekeepers and stores inspectors of trunk lines 
should co-operate with the storekeeper of the terminals in an 
inspection of stocks. No small part of the reduction that has 
been made in the value of stocks on hand is the result of 
the elimination of surplus and obsolete items. 

Elimination of duplication in stocks of similar materials can 
only be accomplished through the rigid use of up-to-date stock 
books, regular checking periods, proper storage facilities and 
adequate supervision by the terminal stores officers and repre- 
sentatives of the proprietary lines. 

Stores facilities and operations should be given equal con- 
sideration with those of the mechanical and operating depart- 
ments in the designing of any new or the rearranging of any 
old terminal properties. 

An exhibit submitted by the committee at the 1929 meeting 
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showed only 8 of the 25 terminal companies delivering materials 
to users, either in whole or in part, by stores departm. ent 
employees. Replies received this year do not indicate any 
considerable change in the last two years. 5 

It is the consensus that where the phy sical layout will permit 
motorized equipment should be utilized in the handling and 
delivery of material; that stores delivery to the mechanical 
department is particularly desirable, since it keeps high pr ced 
mechanics at work and away from the delivery counter, gives 
the stores representative first-hand information as to mate ‘jal 


requirements and permits of better distribution and super- 
vision of issues. 

[The committee consisted of C. W. Yeamans (chairman), pur. agt 
C. & W. 1.; J. C. Dods, gen. storekeeper, Kan. City Ter.; %. A. Hayden, 
chief clerk to gen. storekeeper, M.-K. - .3 A F. Kreglow, storekeeper, 
Wash, Ter.; H. A. Lockhart, storekeeper, B. & O., Chi. Ter.; J. T. O° Dea, 
asst. to pres. and pur. agt., Peoria & Pekin Union; C. B. Sauls, diy. 
storekeeper, Ill. Cen.; L. P. Krampf (chairman ex-officio), supply agt., 


Mo. Pac.) 

Discussion—G. E. Scott, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, emphasized 
the importance of securing effective cooperation of railroad 
executives in improving terminal supply conditions and recom- 
mended that the division take definite action to obtain it, to 
which Chairman Walsh replied that it devolved upon the mem- 
bers to take individual action. H. H. Laughton, Southern, 
added that the reports were being called to attention of the 
boards of managers of terminals in which the Southern was 
interested, and that effective results were being obtained. J, 
G, Stuart, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, stated that investiga- 
tions made of terminals in which that road was interested had 
demonstrated the opportunity for improvement and explained 
that the experience of the supply officers of trunk lines was 
bound to be helpful to terminal officers. 


Contest Winners Read Papers 


For the fourth consecutive year the 
Division had presented to it at its annual 
prize papers in a contest conducted among 
junior officers of railway purchases and 
The contest, which was conducted to stimulate the interest 
of the younger men in the supply work, was open to all 
employees below the rank of assistant general storekeeper or 
assistant purchasing agent. A committee consisting of L. P. 
Krampf, supply agent, Missouri Pacific, J. E. Mahaney, general 
supervisor of stores, Chesapeake & Ohio, and E. M. Hasbrook, 
purchasing agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, judged the 
papers and awarded the honors equally to E. J. Dennedy, 
stock clerk on the Baltimore & Ohio at Ivorydale, Ohio, and 
to William Courage, trucker at the general stores of the 
Canadian National at Fort Rouge, Winnipeg. These papers, 
in which the authors discussed the need of more handling 
equipment and the problem of surplus material, will be printed 
in a later issue of the Railway Age. 


More Discussion Urged 


Other reports presented included those of the com- 
mittees on fire prevention and safety and a progress re- 
port on Clayton act rules. Chairman E. A. Clifford of 
this committee, having been asked by H. H. Laughton 
regarding the application of the law to the transfer of 
materials from a parent road to its subsidiaries, ex- 
plained that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ruled that such transfers do not require public adver- 
tising for bids under the purchasing rules of the act. 

Before adjournment, C. D. Baldwin, Bangor & 
Aroostook, referred to the little discussion of the re- 
ports, and after expressing the conviction that the value 
of such meetings is seriously impaired by this, urged 
some action by the division to stimulate more discus- 
sion in the future. He was supported in the desire for 
a freer exchange of opinion and experience by H. H. 
Laughton, Southern, who had 40 representatives regis- 
tered. 

In addition to electing new officers, the association 
elected or re-elected to the general committee J. U. 
King, Atlantic Coast Lime; A, L. Sorensen, Erie; C. B. 
Tobey, Lehigh Valley; C. E. Wa'sh, Pennsylvania; he 
B. Wood, Southern Pacific Lines ix Texas ana Louisi- 
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ana, and H. P. McQuilkin, Baltimore & Ohio, follow- 
ing which the meeting adjourned. 


R. S. M.A. 
Mobilizes To Rail Fight 


The officers and members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association 
held a meeting in Atlanta, Ga., on May 20, concur- 
rently with the annual meeting of the Purchases and 
Stores Division of the American Railway Association, 
at which amendments to the constitution and by-laws 
were unanimously approved, enlarging activities from 
the holding of exhibitions of railway appliances to as- 
sisting the railways in combating unfair ‘propaganda 
and assisting members of the association in their domes- 
tic and foreign problems. 

Committees on public relations and on domestic and 
foreign trade relations were formed, although the per- 
sonnel will not be appointed until the approval of the 
new plans by the entire membership. 

The reports of the officers and chairmen of standing 
committees showed the association to be in a healthy 
condition, with a membership of more than 500 firms, 
according to the president, S. G. Down, who also an- 
nounced the appointment of the following committees 
for the ensuing year: Finance, Chas. J. Nieman, Chair- 
man; By-laws, V. W. Ellet, Chairman; Exhibit, N. 
C. Naylor, Chairman, C. W. Floyd Coffin, J. B. Him- 
melright, W. E. Wine, Geo. L. Gordon; Entertainment, 
J. E. Brown, Chairman, Harry Graham, Vice-chair- 
man, and Geo. V. Denyven, Vice-chairman; Enroll- 
ment, H. L. Burrhus, Chairman, M. K. Tate, Vice- 
chairman, F. L. Johnson, Vice-chairman; Badge, F. -H. 
Smith, Chairman, F. E. Dodson, Vice-chairman ; Trans- 
portation, R. R. Porterfield, Chairman, F. C. Dinsmore, 
Vice-chairman, C. S. Clingman, Vice-chairman; Hotel, 
H. T. Armstrong, Chairman, with J. W. Fogg. 


Tue NATIONAL OF MExico, in accordance with its reorgani- 
zation program, plans immediate reductions in the number 
of employees in the motive power department, which will 
effect a monthly saving in wages of $137,000. 
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Burlington Holds Down 
lts Operating Expenses 


(Continued from page 1021) 


efficiency. There was improvement also in gross ton- 
miles per train-hour, and locomotive-miles declined at 
a more rapid rate than did train-miles. The number 
of cars per train, likewise, was satisfactorily main- 
tained, although lighter loading caused a slight loss in 
gross and net tons per train. 

Capital expenditures totaled $7,169,718, or only 
slightly less than the average for the five-year period 
including 1930. Principal among such improvements 
were extensive betterments in the Chicago terminal 
area, yard improvements at Galesburg, IIl., additional 
fourth track between Downers Grove, IIl., and Eola, 
enginehouse improvements at several points, bridge 
strengthening and new signaling equipment. Rolling 
stock acquisitions included twelve 4-6-4 type passenger 
locomotives, eight 4-8-4 freight locomotives, one gas- 
electric switching locomotive, five gas-electric rail cars, 
500 automobile cars, 600 flat cars, 629 gondolas, ten 
baggage cars and 14 suburban coaches. 

The Burlington continued to expand its operation 
of buses during the year to cover 1024 route miles of 
highway. The deficit of the bus operations was mate- 
rially reduced with the prospect of their becoming 
profitable with a return of normal business conditions. 
On the other hand, the highway operations have made 
possible considerable economies in railway operating 
expenses. 

In the first three months of the current year the 
Burlington’s operating revenues totaled $29,066,639, a 
decline of 14.6 per cent from the first quarter of 1930. 
Operating expenses were reduced almost in propor- 
tion—14.3 per cent—and the operating ratio was 67.4 
as compared to 67.1 during the first quarter of 1930. Net 
operating revenues totaled $9,480,416 and net railway 
operating income $5,973,799, representing decreases of 
15.2 per cent and 20.6 per cent respectively. It is 
plainly one of the elements of strength in the present 
unfavorable situation that the railways have been able 
to hold down their expenses to such a close relation- 
ship with the decline in revenues. 


* OK 





In the General Storehouse of the Minneapo'is, St. Paul & Sau!t Ste. Marie at Minnearpo'’s, Minn. 
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How the Greyhound Lines Advertise 
for Passengers 


Newspaper campaign supplemented by comprehensive advertising 
program in national magazines emphasizing 


advantages of highway travel 





HE Greyhound Lines, largest motor coach oper- 
i | ating system in the world and numbering among 

their major stockholders the Pennsylvania and 
Southern Pacific railroads, is this year carrying on an 
impressive campaign of local and national advertising as 
a part of its program destined to increase the popularity 
of travel by motor coach in general and by Greyhound 
motor coaches in particular. Local advertising by mo- 
tor coach lines is common, but the Greyhound Lines are 
the first to have utilized national advertising on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

Local advertising of the various Greyhound Lines is 
_prepared and paid for by the lines individually. The 
cost of the national advertising, however, is divided 
among the various companies comprising the Greyhound 
System, including the Central-Greyhound, Pennsyl- 
vania-Greyhound, Pacific-Greyhound, Pickwick-Grey- 
hound, Northland-Greyhound, Southland-Greyhound, 
Eastern-Greyhound, Capitol-Greyhound, Richmond- 
Greyhound, Southeastern-Greyhound and Provincial 
Transport lines. These contribute to the cost of the na- 


tional advertising in proportion to the amount of circula- 
tion of the publications in which it appears in the terri- 
tory served by each company. The national advertising, 
as well as local advertising for the lines operated by the 
Greyhound Management Company, is being prepared by 
Beaumont & Hohman, Cleveland, Ohio, advertising 
agency, under the direction of John B. Walker, sales 
and advertising manager of the Greyhound Manage- 
ment Company. 


Schedule of National Advertising 


The first advertisement in the 1931 schedule occupied 
two-thirds of a page in the January issue of a publica- 
tion which has an especial appeal to college students. 
Its purpose was to interest students in the use of motor 
coaches in traveling to and from their homes during the 
Christmas holidays. This was followed in February by 
one-half page in a national weekly magazine, and an- 
other half page in the February issue of a monthly 
magazine devoted to recreation and travel. 

The advertising program got fully under way in 
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The Two-Page Advertisement Appearing in the May 23 Issue of the Leading National Weekly Magazine 


March when the schedule called for one full page. in 
color in the leading national weekly magazine, half 
pages respectively in another weekly magazine and in a 
monthly recreation magazine, one-quarter page in a pub- 
lication circulated among school teachers, and 70 lines 
in a monthly magazine of exceptionally large middle- 
class circulation. 

This was followed in April by another full page in 
the leading weekly, two-thirds of a page in a monthly 
magazine of the “family” type, a half page in a travel 
and recreation magazine, and quarter pages respectively 
in a weekly magazine of large circulation and in a 
monthly teacher’s magazine. It will be noted that there 
is a steady increase, month by month, in the advertising. 

This month, with the vacation season about to begin, 
the advertising program reaches its peak. The out- 
standing item is two full pages in color in the leading 
weekly magazine. This advertisement is reproduced 
herewith. One of these pages would normally have ap- 
peared in August, under the schedule of a page a month, 
but since the bus business is at its peak in August, it was 
deemed desirable to use the page in making a special dis- 
play on the eve of the vacation season. In addition, 
there are single pages in two monthly magazines, one 
popular with students and the other a travel magazine, 
and from one-quarter to two-thirds of a page in each of 
four other monthly magazines of various types. 

The program for the remainder of the year calls for 
one page once a month in the leading weekly magazine 
and fractions of pages in various issues of four monthly 
magazines which are either general in nature or appeal- 
ing to special groups. Taking the year as a whole, the 
Greyhound Lines’ advertising is appearing in ten pages 
in the leading weekly magazine, five pages in a travel 
and recreation magazine, three and and a third pages in 
a monthly magazine of “family” appeal, three pages in 
8 magazine popular among students, one and a quarter 


pages in another weekly magazine and three quarters 
of a page in a magazine for teachers. Enlargements of 
the advertisements appearing each month in the leading 
national weekly magazine are supplied to 500 principal 
terminals and ticket agents of the Greyhound Lines just 
prior to their publication in the magazine, for display in 
station windows. 

The Greyhound Lines, as a part of their promotional 
activity, publish the “Highway Traveler,” a magazine 
of which 100,000 copies are distributed monthly, free of 
charge, to passengers and prospective passengers. The 
April issue of this magazine had as one feature a roto- 
gravure insert which was furnished without cost by the 
California State Chamber of Commerce for the purpose 
of stimulating western travel. A number of descriptive 
booklets are also published and distributed widely. 


Nature of Advertising 


The local advertising gives strongest emphasis to low 
fares and comfortable, frequent service. In each ad- 
vertisement is a list of the principal points reached by 
the Greyhound Lines, with the fares applying to those 
points from the city in which the advertisement is pub- 
lished. These ads are designed to catch the attention 
of the traveler who has already decided to make a trip, 
and to persuade him to use the Greyhound Lines as his 
means of travel. 

The national advertising, however, is of a more gen- 
eral nature, describing interesting things to be seen in 
various parts of the country and picturing the advan- 
tages of traveling to them by Greyhound motor coach. 
In the advertisements already published are such head- 
lines as “Romance Still Lives in Travel !’’, ““Here Comes 
Spring !—Get Out and Meet It in a Greyhound Bus!” 
“Make the Most of This Year’s Vacation!”, “So Much 
More to See!—So Much More Pleasure Seeing It the 
Greyhound Way!”. 
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Fruehauf 24-in. Full Automatic Coupler 


Fruehauf Automatic Coupler 


24-in., full-automatic coupler designed for use 

with trailers of from three to five tons capacity 

is being produced by the Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich. In design, this coupler is similar 
to the large Fruehauf coupler, but lighter material has 
been used in its construction, and the weight has been re- 
duced to 475 lb. The 24-in. coupler also differs from 
the larger coupler in that it includes a long pick-up 
plate. 


Plan Awards 


; 2 e 
or Careful Driving 

HI National Safety Council has just completed 
7 an analysis of motor vehicle fatalities covering 

the three year period from 1927 to 1930. Dur- 
ing this time the number of private passenger cars in- 
volved in accident fatalities increased 37 per cent. In 
contrast, the number of buses, taxis, and trucks involved 
in fatalities decreased an average of 19.3 per cent. 
More specifically, trucks enjoyed a 14 per cent reduc- 
tion, and buses a 19 per cent decrease. 

On the theory that careful driving among the com- 
mercial fleet operators of the country should receive 
fitting recognition, the National Safety Council has 
inaugurated a system of medal awards for one-year, 
two-year, and longer periods of no-accident driving. 
The token is 1% in. wide by 1% in. deep. The first 
of these awards has already been made, and during 
the next few weeks hundreds of drivers throughout 
the country who have completed the period required 
will be given this official emblem. 

Under the rules laid down by the council, the drivers 
of company members all over the country are eligible for 
the medal, providing their no-accident experience is 
properly certified by their employers. An accident is 
defined for this purpose as any mishap in which the 
driver’s vehicle is involved, whether in motion, tem- 
porarily stopped, parked, or being loaded or unloaded, 
and which results in death, personal injury, or prop- 
erty damage, regardless of who was hurt, what property 
was damaged, or who was responsible. 


Large and small companies all over the country have 
been making splendid records during the past year. 
Twenty-five drivers of the Western Electric Company, 
Chicago, traveled a total of 185,800 miles with only a 
broken window to mar an otherwise perfect record. 
Through an intensive campaign of safety education, the 
Greyhound bus lines established for their entire system, 
over a period of nine weeks, a mark in excess of 60,000 
bus miles per accident. Twelve drivers of a fleet in 
Detroit have just completed the two-year no-accident 
period of driving. 


General Motors 
Brings Out First Trailers 


HE General Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, 
7 Mich., has entered the trailer field with a com- 

plete line of standard models, including semi- 
trailers, four-wheel trailers, and six-wheel trailers. 

Of the four semi-trailers now being produced, one has 
from 3 to 5 tons capacity, another from 5 to 8 tons ca- 
pacity, a third from 7% to 12 tons-capacity, and one 
from 10 to 18 tons capacity. Martin-type fifth wheels 
are standard on the semi-trailers, making it possible 
for General Motors trailers to operate interchangeably 
with Fruehauf, Martin, and Highway semi-automatic 
types of semi-trailers and with Highway full automatic 
types. 

The capacities of the three four-wheel trailers are 3 
to 5 tons, 5 to 8 tons, and 7% to 13 tons. The standard 
four-wheel trailers are non-reversible but they are avail- 
able also as reversible types. The six-wheel models, of 
the non-reversible type only, have a capacity range of 
from 11 to 13 tons. BK booster, Westinghouse and 
Warner Electric brake equipment is available. 

One feature of the trailer line is the interchangeabil- 
ity of many parts between the trucks and trailers of 
General Motors Truck Company manufacture. Wheel 
bearings, hubs, wheels, springs, shackles, radius rods 
and brakes are among the parts which will be identical 
in trucks or tractors and trailers of similar capacity 
range. 





The G.M.T. Semi-Automatic Semi-Trailer 





One of the Four-Wheel Trailers 






Meeting Competition with Equal 
Service and Rates 


Northwest Freight Transport Company, subsidiary of Spokane, 


Portland & Seattle, successful in recovering traffic 


By F. R. Forbes 
Manager, Northwest Freight Transport Company 


HE Northwest Freight Transport Company was 
7 incorporated in October, 1930, under the laws of 

Oregon. Its capital stock is owned by the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Company. Its 
charter powers are sufficiently broad to permit its en- 
gaging in any form of transportation service, but to date 
it has used such authority only to install a complete 
store-door to store-door pick-up and delivery service be- 
tween points on the rail lines of its parent company, un- 
der tariffs filed with the Public Utilities Commissioner 
of Oregon. Every necessary facility of the rail line 1s 
used, under contract, to make that service effective, in- 
cluding line haul service between stations. On April 1, 
1931, this service had been in effect for approximately 
five months. 

A brief description of the competitive conditions 
which led to the organization of this company and some 
of the results attending its operation may be of interest. 

The Oregon Electric Railway, one of the component 
parts of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle railway system 
and an electric line operated according to steam railway 
practice, runs south from Portland through the Willam- 
ette Valley to Eugene, a distance of 123 miles. The 
lower Columbia river line of the S. P. & S. runs west 
to Astoria, 100 miles, and to Seaside, 118 miles. Com- 
munities served by these lines are all within the Port- 
land trade territory, supplied in the main by Portland 
wholesalers and jobbers. 

The Oregon Electric serves the following principal 
Oregon cities: Salem, the state capital, population 26.- 
266; Albany, 5,325; Corvallis, 7,585; and Eugene, 18,- 
901. The Willamette Valley is one of the notable diver- 
sified farming sections of the West, specializing in ber- 
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ries, fruits, seeds, hops and wool. The S..P. & S. Astoria 
line follows the Columbia river to the ocean at Seaside 
through sparsely settled communities from which lum- 
ber mills and fisheries still provide the major part of 
the rail tonnage, although of late years the bulk of this 
tonnage has moved to the east coast via the Panama 
Canal. 


Traffic Has Declined Since 1923 

This territory has for years been served adequately by 
the train service of the rail lines. Merchandise tonnage 
was comparatively heavy in volume and contributed a 
very satisfactory share of rail revenues, although steam- 
er lines on the Willamette and Columbia rivers, unregu- 
lated by state laws, have always induced a depressed 
scale of rates. Since 1923 this tonnage has been stead- 
ily decreasing to the point where rail facilities vital to 
operation, and which could not be abandoned, were not 
being properly utilized. Common carrier obligations 
prevented curtailment of train service on these main 
lines. In 1930, with a depressed lumber market and an 
ever increasing intercoastal movement, rail lines in this 
territory found their long haul tonnage at its lowest ebb. 
Local business was declining to the vanishing point also, 
but because of other conditions and competition. 

During the past ten years, the state of Oregon has 
made great strides in highway building and in highway 
improvement by hard surfacing. These highways, 
paralleling rail lines, are being utilized for commercial 
transportation by trucks of every description, licensed, 
without any restriction as to number, by the state. The 
state of Oregon licenses the so-called “standard” truck 
line operating between fixed termini and the “any- 
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where-for-hire” carrier which operates as its name im- 
plies. These two types of carrier, with the “contract” 
operator, also licensed, have been responsible for the 
steady decline in rail merchandise tonnage and revenue, 
and have gradually been encroaching on the local car- 
load movement through reduced rates and minima, and 
because of the pick-up and delivery features of their 
service. With no restraint on their operation beyond 
the necessary filing of their rate schedules with the 
Public Service Commission (predecessor of the present 
Public Utilities Commissioner) and the payment of their 
license and insurance fees to the state, it was impossible 
for rail lines from day to day to determine the extent 
of their competition. To meet this situation on some- 
what equal terms with the truck lines, to secure the re- 
turn of this vanishing tonnage, and to serve their terri- 
tory adequately with present-day transportation, the 
S. P. & S. system lines organized the Northwest Freight 
Transport Company. 

In October, 1930, contract arrangements with rail 
lines and draymen having been effected, the transport 
company filed a tariff with the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Oregon, naming rates between store-door at 
Portland and store-door at the other towns served. The 
tariff was later supplemented, at the request of the com- 
mission, by the filing of copies of the contracts with rail 
lines and with draymen. Common carrier status was 
conceded by the commission under the Oregon law, and 
this was confirmed by a ruling of the attorney-general 
of the state. 

In fulfilling its common carrier obligations, the trans- 
port company contracts with rail lines and draymen to 
perform all services incident to the transportation of its 
business. The contract with the rail line covers re- 
eeipt from draymen at the freighthouse, loading, billing, 
transportation in car to destination, unloading, delivery 
to draymen, and collection of an accounting for freight 
charges. A multi-copy, eight-part form of way-bill- 
expense-bill is used to facilitate early delivery. Con- 
tracts with draymen provide for complete pick-up and 
delivery service between store-door and freight house. 

Contracts with rail lines and with draymen, on file 
with the Public Utilities Commissioner, are matters oi 
public record. Under the terms of the rail contract, 
and out of its earnings, the transport company pays the 
rail line for the use of its station and yard facilities, 
pays drayage pick-up and delivery charges, pays claims 
and general overhead expense, retains a small per- 
centage for emergencies, and remits the balance to the 
rail line for the line-haul transportation. Contracts with 
draymen are on a basis of being as near the going com- 
mercial scale as is possible. 


Met Rates of Competitors 


Standard truck line rates were met. This has pro- 
duced a class rate scale averaging slightly higher than 
the rail scale between common points, but has compelled 
the publication of some commodity rates with lower 
minima and broader groupings than rail lines have pub- 
lished under carload ratings. The use of the Western 
Classification by all common carriers in the state is 
prescribed by the Public Utilities Commissioner. 

Our operation to date has extended over a period 
which is seasonally, for this territory, the least pro- 
ductive in tonnage, and in a year with business condi- 
tions must below normal. In its entirety, railway traf- 
fic throughout the territory has showed a continuing de- 
cline in volume. The percentage of this total volume 
decline under the preceding year may readily and log- 
ically be applied to the merchandise movement which 


would have been handled by rail lines during this perio. 
between any two stations in our operating area, if ou 
service had not been in effect between those stations 
In November and December, 1930, combined rail and 
transport company tonnage from Portland to common 
stations exceeded the rail tonnage handled in the cor 
responding months in 1929. In January, February, and 
March, 1931, transport company tonnage alone, from 
Portland to these common stations, exceeded rail ton 
nage in the first quarter of 1930. 

Where highway truck competition compels a scale of 
rates, including pickup and delivery, that approximates 
the rail scale without such service, rail tonnage between 
common points will necessarily be diverted in time to 
the transport company operation, and transport tonnage 
must progressively increase to produce satisfactory rev- 
enue with the added costs. Rail merchandise tonnage 
from Portland to our common stations did decline 
sharply as transport company tonnage increased. 


Steady Increase in Traffic 


The chart shows for each month of our operation the 
percentage increase in transport company and combined 
transport company and rail tonnage over the rail ton- 
nage of the corresponding month in the preceding year, 
and in the same month the resulting decrease in rail 
movement. In the figure for each month, the solid black 
column at the left at 100 per cent represents the rail 
tonnage handled from Portland to common stations in 
the same month in the year before the transport com- 
pany operation started, while the solid black column at 
the right represents the percentage proportion of that 
tonnage actually handled in the current month by the 
rail line. The cross hatched portion super-imposed on 
the right-hand solid column represents transport com- 
pany tonnage, with the black bar indicating the per- 
centage point to which rail tonnage might have climbed 
in the current month without the existence of the trans- 
port company operation. 

The figure for March, 1931, therefore, with actual 
March, 1930, rail tonnage shown at 100 per cent, indi- 
cates that while rail merchandise tonnage from Port- 
land to all points common to the transport-rail operation 
in March, 1931, would have dropped to 69.5 per cent, 
or 30.5 per cent under March, 1930, such rail tonnage, 
due possibly to the competing service of the transport 
company, actually did drop to 19.5 per cent. But with 
the transport company’s business added, total tonnage 
climbed to 181 per cent, or an 81 per cent increase over 
March, 1930. In that month, it is quite evident that, 
while some considerable portion of its tonnage was di- 
verted from rail lines, more than two and one half times 
that amount was received from other sources or di- 
verted from competitive agencies. 


Results Gratifying 


The movement of agricultural products over our 
route from the Willamette valley to Portland has been 
of fair volume and in tonnage units formerly handled 
over the highways, the rail movement being unaffected. 

While our operation is a modest one covering a lim- 
ited area and is as yet only in the experimental stage, 
concrete results to date have been fairly gratifying. We 
are attempting to use rail facilities to meet highway and 
river competition, and we know that to meet this compe- 
tition we must provide equal service and rates. Our ex- 
perience to date has in a measure confirmed the belief 
that, with rail rates and service on a parity with other 
competition, shippers and receivers, where no other con- 
siderations are involved, will patronize the rail carrier 
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because of the known responsibility behind that opera- 
tion, if for no other reason. 

There is a definite satisfaction in supplying a service 
that present-day needs seem to demand. 


Two New 4 to 54%-Ton 


General Motors Trucks 

WO new heavy-duty motor trucks in the 4 to 5%- 
T ton range, which are alike except in rear axle de- 

sign, are being produced by the General Motors 
Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich. The rear axle of both 
models is full-floating, but that in Model T-51 is of the 
spiral bevel gear type, and that in Model T-55 is of the 
double reduction type. 

Both trucks are powered with a six-cylinder, 94 hp. 
engine. The frames are 9 in. deep, the flanges are 3% 
in. wide, and there are 5 or 6 cross members, depending 
on the wheelbase length. The rear springs are 50 in. 
long with 11 leaves, and have auxiliary springs 35 in. 
long with 7 leaves. The front springs are 40 in. long 
with 12 leaves. 

Both models have a four-speed transmission of the 
sliding gear type with all gears of nickel steel. The 
double-disc clutch is mounted in the flywheel housing 
on ball bearings and the driving discs are of heavy cast 
iron for dissipating heat. Four-wheel brakes and a 
roller-bearing, worm-type steering gear are provided. 





White Model 601 Chassis 
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Stewart High - Speed 
3 %2-Ton Truck Chassis 


Stewart Offers 
8-Cylinder, 31%4-Ton Truck 


HE Stewart Motor Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
7 is now producing an eight-cylinder, 314-ton truck 
chassis, designed for high speed, long distance 
hauling. This truck is said to be able to make 50 to 
60 miles an hour with a full load. 

The eight-cylinder engine develops 130 hp., with a 
piston displacement of 420 cu. in. The transmission 
provides 12 speeds forward with three reverse, and an 
overdrive. This is composed of a standard four-speed 
transmission attached to the engine and a three-speed 
auxiliary transmission mounted amidship. The over- 


‘drive permits slower engine speed on long, fast runs. 


Four-wheel Bendix Duo Servo mechanically-operated 
brakes are provided, and these are supplemented by a 
B-K vacuum booster. 

The standard wheelbase is 170 in. Special wheel- 
bases of 196 in., 226 in. and 241 in. may be secured at 
extra cost. The chassis will accommodate body lengths 
of from 11 ft. to 18 ft. The chassis weight on the stand- 
ard wheelbase is 7,600 lb. 


White Company 


Adds Two New Trucks 

HE White Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has begun 

bi production of two six-cylinder truck chassis des- 

ignated as Models 601 and 602, Model 601 hav- 

ing a gross weight rating of 9,000 lb., and Model 602 a 

gross weight rating of 10,000 lb. The six-cylinder en- 

gines in these models have a piston displacement of 260 
cu. in., and the N. A. C. C. horsepower rating is 29.5. 

The clutch is of single plate design, operating in oil 
and completely enclosed, the steel driven plate of the 
clutch being slotted as a precaution against the possibil- 
ity of warping. 

The transmission is of the selective four-speed type, 
with heat-treated gears, the case being of cast iron and 
mounted as a unit with the engine. 

The frame is a heat-treated, pressed-steel channel sec- 
tion type with a tubular cross member fitting between 
the front spring brackets. Other cross members used 
are of the channel section type with the addition of a 
special “Z” section cross member at the front, which 
provides a front engine and radiator support. The 
springs are of the semi-elliptic type and the rear springs 
are designed for the Hotchkiss drive. Lockheed hy- 
draulic internal expanding service brakes are provided, 
these operating on all four wheels. 








Looking Backward... 


Fifty Years Ago 


The important subject of car couplers which will protect 
switchmen will be considered by the coming convention of 
the master car builders, although there is a naturai disinclina- 
tion on the part of the association to officially endorse any 
particular device from fear of benefitting some inventor.— 
Railway Age, May 26, 1881. 

The bold movement of Henry Villard to secure control of 
the Northern Pacific through his Oregon Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company has finally proved successful. He has succeeded 
in purchasing a controlling interest in the stock of the North- 
ern Pacific which was held by the president of that company 
and his associates. The directors of the Northern Pacific 
have voted to extend the Pacific division, now in operation 
from Tacoma southward as far as Kalama, 105 miies, on to 
Portland, only 60 miles further, where connection will be 
made with the main line by way of the Columbia river. Mr. 
Villard has also obtained control of the Oregon & California 
[now part of the Southern Pacific] which extends from Port- 
land south 200 miles.—Railway Age, May 26, 1881. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


W. J. Backes, assistant engineer on the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania & New Jersey [now part of the Pennsylvania], has 
been appointed chief engineer of the Central New England 
[now part of the New York, New Haven & Hartford], with 
headquarters at Hartford, Conn.—Railway and Engineering 
Review, May 26, 1906, 

Starting with the comparatively modest proposition to pro- 
hibit interstate railways from discriminating between travelers 
by giving free transportation to anybody except to bona fide 
employees exclusively in the service of the issuing company, 
and to religious and benevolent institutions, the Senate has 
begun to lower bars and open gates to one clamorous body 
of petitioners after another, until an enormous ciass of privi- 
leged persons has been constituted. Many senators tried to 
stop the flood of deadheading sanctions in the proposed pass 
bill. In the course of the debate on the pass question one 
senator stated that the exceptions in the bill will grant free 
passes to from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 people in the United 
States.—Railway Age, May 25, 1906. 


Ten Years Ago 


In a statement issued on May 17 the United States Railroad 
Labor Board announced that wage reductions affecting all 
employees of roads having proceedings before that body 
would become effective on July 1. While the board gave no 
intimation of the extent of the wage decreases, it stated that 
prevailing conditions justify a readjustment downwards.— 
Railway Age, May 20, 1921. 

Statistics prepared by the Bureau for the Safe Transporta- 
tion of Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles show that 
the loss per ton among the commodities considered was the 
least for high explosives and gasoline and the greatest for 
“strike anywhere” matches and nitric acid. The loss per ton 
of a number of commodities was: Nitric acid, $1.71; matches, 
$0.51; gasoline, $0.02, and high explosives, $0.00—Railway 
Age, May 20, 1921. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has filed a protest 
with the State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois against 
the use of hard roads by motor bus companies, which is 
styled as an appropriation of public improvements to private 
interest without any compensation. The protest of the rail- 
road is an objection to the operation of a motor bus line 
which the railway complains will force it to curtail its 
service.—Railway Age, May 20, 1921. 
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New Books... 
Books and Articles of 


Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librariai, 
Bureau of Railway Econymigs, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Articulated Locomotives, by Lionel Wiener. A history and 
description of various types of articulated locomotives.  Illus- 
trated. 628 p. Pub. by R. R. Smith, Inc., New York City. $10 

Economics of Air Transport, by C. E. R. Sherrington. “It 
is curious that as each new form of transport develops history 
repeats itself, in that technical design and mileage of service 
far outstrips the study of its economic aspect..... The work 
of Albert Fink, who may be termed the father of modern 
railway economics, only appeared fifty years after the opening 
of the world’s first public railway, and the texts of his 
successors, A. T. Hadley, and W. M. Acworth, are still stand- 
ard works. The study of road economics is only just begin- 
ning, and that of air economics can hardly be said to have 
commenced. Yet the social and political effect of the com- 
mercial air age upon the organization and life of the British 
Empire will be of supreme importance, and it is essential that 
the policies which must be decided upon during this decade 
the threshhold of air endeavor, be formed upon sound 
economic theory and practical experience, if the maximum 
advantage is to be gained from the efforts of technical research 


and aeronautical engineering progress.” p. 3. Air Manual of 
the British Empire 1930, p. 3-9. 
The Highway Code. “Issued by the Minister of Transport 


with the authority of Parliament in pursuance of Section 45 
of the Road Traffic Act, 1930.” Summarized in the article by 
Henry Riches listed among periodical articles in this Booklist 
21 p. Pub. by H. M. Stationery Office, London, England. One 
penny. Available in this country through British Library of 
Information, New York City. 9 cents including postage. 

Report of the New England Railroad Committee to the Gov- 
ernors of the New England States. Recommendations for a 
policy with respect to consolidation and ownership for New 
England railroads. Includes large folding map, and statistical 
tables as appendices. 284 p. Pub. by New England Railroad 
Committee, Boston, Mass. Apply. 


Periodical Articles 


The Effect of Signalling on Track Capacity, by C. R. Byrom. 
Historical devclopment of signalling discussed in connection 
with modern applications. Journal of the Institute of Trans- 
port, May 1931, p. 326-347. 

Motors’ Challenge to the Railroads, by Aldine R. Bird. Cur- 
rent conditions summarized. Current History, May 1931, p. 
238-241. 

Railway and Road Mentality, by George Mills. An interest- 
ing consideration of public attitudes toward transportation with 
especial reference to the generation that is growing up without 
railway enthusiasms and the practice of inaugurating road- 
construction programs to relieve unemployment. The prac- 
tical dangers of indifference are also discussed. Journal of 
the Institute of Transport, May 1931, p. 355-360. 

The Road Traffic Act, 1930, by Henry Riches. 
of the British law and outline of the Highway Code mentioned 
under “Books” in this Booklist. Journal of the Institute of 
Transport, May 1931, p. 348-354. 

A Ten Year Plan for America—Blueprint for a Peace Indus- 
trics Board, by Stuart Chase. “Is it too soon to go a step 
farther and actually formulate a plan for national planning? 
This I have tried to do. .. My program may be fissured with 
ill-digested suggestions but, even so, it provides a_ specific 
target for better men to shoot at...” p. 1. With the War 
Industries Board as historical precedent Mr. Chase suggests 
specific elements for organization and functioning of a master 
planning board for the economics of peace. What he suggests 
for transportation may be of interest. Harper’s Magazine, 
June 1931, p. 1-10. 


Prov isions 


Odds and Ends Department Appears 
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pioneered in 
developing the 


SUPER-POWER LOCOMOTIVE 


m THE EARNING POWER and economy of modern 
Super-Power have been thoroughly proved. 


m@ Back of this achievement lies seven years of eng- 
ineering development by Lima Locomotive Works; 
Incorporated. 


m= Lima A-1 was the first locomotive to incorporate 
and coordinate the elements now recognized as 
essential to the modern Super-Power Locomotive. 


m It was the forerunner of some 700 Super-Power 
Locomotives in use throughout the country. 


m Certain elements of design and construction are 
essential to produce the operating results which 
have been attained by Lima Super-Power Loco- 
motives. 


m Are you putting these elements into your new 


designs and specifications ? 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


INCORPCRATED 





Odds and Ends... 


Dahlia Champion 


There seems to be no line of activity that is not pursued as 
an avocation by railway men. The latest instance of this: to 
come to our notice is the case of B. R. Chichester, clerk 
at the Blissville freight office of the Long Island. He re- 
cently carried off the sweepstake prize for dahlias at a Long 
Island Garden Club flower show. 


A Watch in a Carload of Potatoes 


Finding a wrist watch lost in a carload of potatoes would 
appear to be something like hunting for a needle in a hay- 
stack, but Pennsylvania employees at the Pittsburgh Prod- 
uce Terminal recently located one that was dropped when 
the car was loaded at Delmar, Del., and returned it to the 
shipper. Upon arrival at Pittsburgh a careful search failed 
to reveal the watch during the unloading process until some- 
one thought of lifting a number of floor racks in the car. 


Service for the Pipe Smoker 


The Canadian National appears to be the only railway on 
the North American continent that caters to the pipe smoker. 
Several years ago that road adopted the practice of placing 
pipe cleaners in all club and parlor cars, and the fuzzy sticks 
are now to be found in the smoking rooms on all passenger 
cars. They were formerly placed beside the match container 
attached to the wall, but are now even more accessible by 
being placed in the match holders which are on top of the 
movable ash receptacles. 


Arthur A. Allen 


It isn’t often that the death of a former president of a Class 
.I railway, no matter how long removed from active service, 
goes unnoticed in the daily press. But Arthur A. Allen, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas from 
1909 to 1912 and since 14 years of age a railway employee 
and operating officer died several months ago at Chicago 
without a line finding its way into the news columns of the 
papers in that city. Mr. Allen was a close friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt and had spent many weeks on hunting trips with 
the former president. 


Simplified Statistics of Railway Employment 


“About 48 railway employees, a guard, an engineer, a fire- 
man, or 51 employees * * * were required to carry 22 people 
who could have been expeditiously carried to their destination 
in a motor truck * * * controlled by one man.”—From High- 
way Spokesman, issued by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, quoting the Australian Motorist under the cap- 
tion “Inefficiency of Rail Operations Shown.” 

And in the same column of the Highway Spokesman, under 
the caption “Rail-Motor Employment?”: 

A train of 50 freight cars gives jobs to only five or six men, 
while the same freight handled by truck would provide employ- 
ment to two or three hundred workers * * *. 


Snow-White Ferry Boats No More 


The snow white paint which has for years characterized the 
ferry boats of the New York & Hoboken Ferry Company, the 
New York Harbor facility of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, has finally given way before the onslaughts of bitum- 
inous coal smoke. Officers of the company found it almost im- 
possible to keep the boats spick and span, even with repeated 
washings and paintings, and decided that the easiest way out of 
the difficulty was by changing the color. The “Chatham” was 
the first boat to have its white coat changed for a quaker-grey, 
with moss-green trim, which will stay presentable for a longer 
time and is said to have increased visibility in fog. The 
other 19 ferry boats which operate on the four routes across the 
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Hudson between Hoboken, N. J., and New York will be su 
jected to the same treatment when they undergo their annua 
drydocking. 


Poetry Is His Hobby 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis claims a prize- 
winning poet among its employees at Atlanta, Ga. Clarence 
L. Haynie, clerk in the local freight office there, has been 
awarded first prize in a contest sponsored by the American 
Poetry Circle, a national organization devoted to poetical inter- 
ests. His prize-winning work, a sonnet, was entitled, “When 
Does a Poet Die?” 


Long Trains of 80 Years Ago 


Long trains, made up of 150 to 250 cars, were operated 
in New England 80 years ago, the Boston & Maine Em- 
ployees Magazine has discovered. A “History of Medford 
(Mass.),” written in 1855, describes a train drawn by a 
single locomotive that passed the “Milk Row” station at 
Somerville, Mass., on the Boston & Maine with 163 baggage 
cars. Baggage cars in service between 1835 and 1855 had 
a capacity of about 7 tons. “History of Concord, N. H.” 
contains this reference to long trains in 1851: “The freight 
train drawn over the Northern Railroad (now part of the 
Boston & Maine) last week consisted of 194, and on Tues- 
day, October 7, of 242 loaded cars.” 


From Railroading to Writing Books 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

To THE EpiTor: 

* “Adventure Under Sapphire Skies” by Charles J. Finger is a 
book which will interest many railroad men. They may regret 
that most of the travel described therein was by automobile 
instead of by rail, but they will enjoy the book not only for 
itself, but because of a fraternal interest in the author who has 
worked in every department of railroading from boilermaker’s 
helper to general manager, including a term as receiver of the 
Ohio River & Columbus, which discontinued operation during 
the World War. This is Mr. Finger’s seventeenth book since 
1919 when he settled in the Ozarks near Fayetteville, Ark., and 
began a literary career. In 1924, the American Library Associa- 
tion awarded the Newberry medal to his “Tales from Silver 
Lands” as the best book for children published in the United 
State in that year, and in 1929, his “Courageous Companions” 
won a publisher’s prize of $2,000 as a book on adventure. 


LAWRENCE N. HELM, 
Commercial Agent, Norfolk & Western. 


Railway Nomenclature 


The abandonment by the railways of the tit!e “platelayer” for 
the staff charged with the day-to-day operations of track main- 
tenance is a reminder of the gradual disappearance of many 
railway terms which have descended to us from the earliest 
railway days. In early railway history, plate layers were the 
men whose duty was to lay down the cast-iron plates of which 
the original railway tracks were composed. The introduction 
of the rail instead of the plate soon_rendered the title meaning- 
less, but it still remained the standard designation—not, singu- 
larly enough, of the gangs charged with tracklaying, but of 
those engaged in maintenance—until the substitution of the 
more prosaic names of “gangers” and “undermen.” Other 
titles, of stage-coach origin, still die hard. The “engine-driver” 
and the “guard,” for example, must sound strange in the ears 
of Americans, in whose country the lordly “engineer” and 
“conductor” hold undisputed sway. In France the functionar) 
in charge on the footplate is known as “mecanicien,” in Italy 
the “mecanisto,” and these titles are the more apt in that the 
first stage of his training lies in the fitting-shop.—Railway 
Gazette (London). 
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. ROADS are now reaping the benefits of 








THE FRANKLIN SLEEVE JOINT 


Close pling red overhang 
and wear and overcomes the ten- 
dency for connection to unscrew 








MODERN POWER 





e RAILROADS with the foresight to keep their motive 


power up-to-date are now reaping the benefit. 


e With less traffic to haul, they are able to use modern 
equipment for a majority of the work, thus reducing 


operating costs on the reduced volume of business. 


e To retain this efficiency when business picks up means 
putting into service locomotives that are equally efficient 


with those now in use. 


e You won't find such power in the storage yard. !t must 
be built. Now is the time to get ready to handle increas- 
ing traffic without loss of efficiency by buying modern, 
economical locomotives. Money is plentiful and cheap 
now. Your fiscal agents would rather handle equipment 


trusts now than many other standard forms of obligations. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 


























Frisco To Discontinue 
Two-Cent a Mile Fares 


Action follows continuing drop in 
revenues during three-month 
trial period 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has in- 
formed the various railroad commissions 
of the through which it passes 
that on July 1 it will withdraw the two- 
cent passenger rates established on Febru- 
ary 1 because its passenger revenues 
have continued to decline during the 
experimental period. J. R. Koontz, vice- 
president, in a report to the Alabama 
Public Service Commission said: “We 
have had two-cent passenger fares in 
effect for a period of three months. At 
the time of promulgation we advised 
you it was experimental. Possibilities 
are that the period of depression is not 
conducive of a true test, but our experi- 
ment has not served to increase travel 
and has resulted in substantial monthly 
losses in our passenger revenue. Effective 
July 1 we will withdraw the rate and 
go back to the original basis of 3.6 cents 
a mile. Your acquiescence and acknowl- 
edgment will be appreciated.” 

While the Frisco’s cancellation is the 
most outstanding development related to 
reduced passenger rates, several railroads 
are experimenting with reduced Pullman 
fares in conjunction with lower rail 
fares. Roads in the Central Passenger 
Association territory are planning to 
operate a number of week-end excursions 
with reduced Pullman and rail fares, and 
to check the results to determine whether 
enough traffic can be created to justify 
a repetition of the excursions. 

Railroads operating between Chicago 
and points in California which established 
three classes of fares for the period from 
January 1 to June 30, have filed individ- 
ual notices continuing the three classes 
of fares to October 31. At the same time, 
the coach rate of $50 has been reduced 
to $40. On May 15 summer excursion 
rates were also placed in effect. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, which established a two-cent rate 
on various parts of its system for a three 
months’ period beginning January 1, and 
the Chicago & North Western, which 
placed a similar rate in effect from Feb- 
ruary 1 to April 30, have decided to con- 
tinue the low rate a while longer. The 
Laramie, North Platte & Western has 
established a two-cent rate from Laramie, 
Wyo., to Welden and Coalmont, Colo., 
following the introduction of rail motor 
cars on this section. 


States 


Railroads entering St. Louis, Mo., will 
again operate a series of opera excursions 
during this season. Reservations for the 
opera will be made by the railroad upon 
application. 


1.C.C. Order Sustained 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
on May 18 sustained an order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission requiring 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Reading to cancel provisions in their tar- 
iffs making allowances to certain Phila- 
delphia warehouses which the commission 
held amounted to compensation for solic- 
iting freight shipments. 


Co-ordination in Maine Central 
Summer Services 


Co-ordinated rail and highway services 
for the accommodation of vacationists on 
Mount Desert Island, Me., will be in- 
augurated by the Maine Central on May 
29, when summer passenger service 
schedules between New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington and Maine points 
become effective. Features of the co- 
ordinating plan are the proposal to es- 
tablish store-door collection and delivery 
of freight within the business district of 
Bar Harbor and the discontinuance of 
the steamboat service which formerly 
operated from the mainland to Mount 
Desert Island and for which the motor 
coach and motor truck services will now 
be entirely substituted. 

The collection and delivery service in 
Bar Harbor, the announcement states, 
will become effective July 16 “subject 
to approval of tariffs by the public tri- 
bunals.” The highway portion of the 
route to Bar Harbor will begin at Ells- 
worth and will be operated by the Samo- 
set Company, Maine Central subsidiary. 
New Yellow motor coaches will be in- 
stalled on the route while mail express, 
baggage and freight will be handled by 
motor truck. 

In recent years both the highway 
route via Ellsworth and the water route 
via Mount Desert Ferry have been open 
to passengers and freight destined to 
points on Mount Desert Island. The 
development of highways in the region 
including the bridge to Mount Desert 
Island, and improved facilities at Ells- 
worth, have emphasized the convenience 
of Ellsworth as a transfer point. Ac- 
cordingly the discontinuance of the 
steamboat service was decided upon fol- 
lowing an increasing tendency of traffic 
to seek the highway route via Ellsworth. 
A mixed train will be operated to ac- 
commodate local traffic along. the Ells- 
worth-Mount Desert Ferry line. 
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Los Angeles Union 
Station Order Affirmed 


Supreme Court upholds order re- 
quiring three roads to build 
$10,000,000 facility 


After many years of litigation as to the 
authority of the California Railroad Com- 
mission or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to require the railroads to con- 
struct a union passenger terminal at Los 
Angeles, which has twice before been be- 
fore the Supreme Courc of the United 
States, that court on May 18 rendered a 
decision aflirming the judgment of the 
California supreme court which had atf- 
firmed the order of the California com- 
mission of July 8, 1927, requiring the con- 
struction of the station on the so-called 
Plaza site, with incidental connections, ex- 
tensions and facilities, at a cost estimated 
at $10,000,000, by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
and the Southern Pacific. The Supreme 
Court had once held that an earlier order 
of the state commission was beyond its 
power because the subject matter had been 
committed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Proceedings were then in- 
stituted by the city of Los Angeles before 
the federal commission, which held that it 
was without authority to require the con- 
struction of the station but issued what 
the court refers to as “certain hypothetical 
certificates” holding that the construction 
was required by public convenience and 
necessity and that the expense involved 
would not impair the carriers’ ability to 
perform their duties to the public. The 
state commission then made its order and 
petitions for a final order were submitted 
to the federal commission, which adhered 
to its conclusions but declined to issue an 
order. Mandamus proceedings were then 
instituted and the Supreme Court held that 
Congress had not conferred on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authority to 
require the building of the station, but 
that it was necessary to obtain its ap- 
proval. The railway companies then 
asked the state court to review the order 
of the railroad commission and when it 
affirmed the commission’s action they ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. The court 
said in part: 

“The considerations which led the court to the 
conclusion that the power to compel the construc- 
tion of such terminals had been withheld from the 
Federal Commission also make it clear that the 


authority which resided in the State had not been 
taken away except to the extent that the approval 


of the Federal Commission was’ required. Th 
principle thus applicable has been frequently 
stated. 


“It is that the Congress may circumscribe its 
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development has been carefully guided 


“That will require a special pattern of 
Arch Brick.” This answer is an easy way 
out whenever locomotive Arches present a 
problem. But think what every special shape 
means in adding to the Storekeeper’s worries. 


American Arch Company have consistently 
kept patterns to a minimum. Shapes have 
been carefully standardized. 


What is the practical result? 


One railroad was using 146 distinct patterns 
and sizes of Arch Brick on its lines. Now, 


HARBISON-WALKER 





thanks to the standardized Arch Brick of the 
American Arch Company, all it needs is 25 
patterns to care for all the locomotives on 


the road. 


Consider the resulting economy in inventory, 
in space, breakage and in time of handling. 


Most Storekeepers are deeply appreciative 
of the constructive help constantly given 
them by American Arch Company. 





THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 





REFRACTORIES CO. ea. 





Refractory Specialists 





Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists > > > 
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regulation and occupy a limited field, and that the 
intention to supersede the exercise by the state of 
its authority as to matters not covered by the 
Federal legislation is not to be implied unless 
the act of Congress fairly interpreted is in con- 
flict with the law of the state. 

fe find no such conflict in this case, as the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been obtained, and its certificate of public 
convenience and necessity has been issued, in re- 
lation to the rearrangement, extensions and aban- 
donment of tracks, and the use of the terminal 
facilities, involved in the proposed plan, and 
nothing further was required by the interstate 
commerce act. 

“In the present case, careful inquiry has been 
made into all the relevant facts. There have 
been three hearings before the State Commission 
and two hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The inadequacy of existing facilities 
has been shown and the relative merits of various 
plans have been the subject of elaborate study. 
The expense involved in the plan adopted, when 
considered in relation to the importance of the 
interests affected and to be served, does not ap- 
pear to be so large as to warrant the condemnation 
of the plan as unreasonable and beyond the 
authority of the state.” 


P. R. R. Low Fares for Memorial 
Day Week-End 


Reduced round-trip fares will be estab- 
lished by the Pennsylvania on its lines 
west of Pittsburgh, for the Memorial 
Day week-end, May 29-June 1. Tickets, 
good only in coaches, will be sold at 
rates, which, in most cases, will approxi- 
mate 1-1/3 cents a mile. 


Missouri Allows Railway Directors to 
Serve Three-Year Terms 


Governor Henry S. Caulfield of Mis- 
souri has signed a bill amending the 
railroad corporation law of that state to 
permit directors of railroads to be elected 
for a three-year term instead of every 
year, as under the old law. The new 
measure becomes effective 90 days after 
the. final adjournment of the legislature, 
which is now in recess. 


Club Meeting 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
will hold its next meeting on Thursday 
evening, May 28, at the Fort Pitt Hotel. 
P. J. Freeman, chief engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Tests and Specifications of the 
Department of Public Works, Allegheny 
County, will present a paper on enforce- 
ment of specifications for bridge and road 
construction. Moving pictures will be 
shown. 


Chicago-San Francisco Sleepers 
Via Denver 


The Western Pacific beginning May 18 
from Chicago and May 22 from San 
Francisco, Cal., established sleeping car 
service between those two cities, cars be- 
ing moved in the “Aristocrat” of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy between 
Chicago and Denver, and in the “Scenic 
Limited” of the Western Pacific between 
Denver and San Francisco. 


Enginemen Demand Power Reverse 
Gear 


Hearings on the complaint filed by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen asking the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to require the rail- 
roads to equip their locomotives with 


power reverse gear as a safety appliance 
were begun before Special Examiner J. 
L. Rogers at Washington on May 11. 
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During the first week 27 enginemen who 
had been injured in using manually oper- 
ated reverse gear were called to testify. 


Reading Plans Store Door Delivery 


The Reading Transportation Company, 
highway subsidiary of the Reading Com- 
pany, has applied to the Public Service 
Commission of Pennsylvania for authority 
to provide freight transportation service, 
including collection and delivery, on four 
routes within that state. All these routes 
are in territory served by the railroad and 
by the bus operations of the highway 
company. They are as follows: Phila- 
delphia - Pottsville; | Pottsville - Lykens; 
Harrisburg - Allentown; Reading - Lan- 
caster-Columbia. The hearing on the ap- 
plications is scheduled for May 28. 


Safety Section Meets at Chicago 


Means of improving further the safety 
record of American railroads so as to re- 
duce accidents to employees as well as 
grade crossing accidents and accidents in- 
volving passengers, were discussed at the 
eleventh annual meeting of the Safety 
Section of the American Railway Associ- 
ation at Chicago on May 19, 20 and 21. 
Approximately 300 representatives of the 
railroads of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico attended the meeting, over 
which Chairman H. A. Rowe, claims at- 
torney of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, presided. 


Railway Employment in March 


Class I railways in March had 1,319,469 
employees, as of the middle of the month, 
an increase of 3,034 as compared with 


the number in February, according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
preliminary statement. This was a de- 


crease of 14.69 per cent as compared 
with the number in March, 1930, and a 
decrease of 18.97 per cent as compared 
with March, 1929. Maintenance of way 
and structures employees showed a de- 
crease of 23.46 per cent as compared 
with March, 1929, while the number of 
train service employees was 20.12 per 
cent less. 


New York Delivery Plan Negotiations 


Representatives of railroads serving 
New York City met on May 19 with 
spokesman of interested shipper or- 
ganizations for a further discussion of 
pending proposals to provide store-door 
collection and delivery of carload freight 
in New York City. Opposition to the 
delivery plan submitted by the railroad 
had developed at a previous conference 
with these shipper interests. This plan 
contemplated the publication of a sched- 
ule of trucking charges by the Railway 
Express Agency which would make itself 
available as a trucking medium to serve 
patrons of all carriers. 

The conference on May 19 was there- 
fore held for the purpose of discussing 
principles which the protesting shipper 
interests considered a delivery system 
should embody. It is understood that 
among the principles advanced was one 
which would make the trucking charge 
an element in the railway freight rate, 
published with the tariff, instead of a 
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schedule of the Express Agency as origi- 
nally proposed. Following the  con- 
ference the operating and traffic vice- 
presidents of the railways agreed to sub- 
mit the shipper proposals to railway 
presidents for consideration and decision, 


Experimental Tobacco Rates Found 
Not Justified 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found not justified tariffs filed by the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Norfolk 
Southern proposing an experimental re- 
duction from 36 cents to 25 cents in the 
rate on leaf tobacco from points in North 
Carolina to Norfolk and Richmond, Va., 
in an effort to meet the competition of 
trucks and boats which have obtained a 
large part of the traffic to Norfolk. The 
commission found that the proposed rate 
would result in an undue and wunwar- 
ranted disadvantage to Newport News, to 
which it was not proposed to apply the 
rate and that absolutely no truck competi- 
tion to Richmond had been shown. 


Freight Traffic in March 


Freight traffic moved by the Class I 
railroads in March amounted to 29,960,- 
291,000 net ton-miles, according to re- 
ports compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. Compared with March, 1930, 
this was a reduction of 15.1 per cent and 
it was a reduction of 25.5 per cent under 
March, 1929. The Eastern district re- 
ported a reduction of 14.1 per cent com- 


pared with the same month in 1930; the 
Southern district 16.1 per cent, and the 
Western 16.2 per cent. 

For three months ending with March 


the total was 87,340,190,000 net ton-miles, 
a reduction of 17.9 per cent under that 
of the corresponding period in 1930, and 
a reduction of 25.7 per cent under that 
of the same period in 1929. 


Railway Acquisitions Not Tacitly 
Approved by I. C. C. 


Denial of a widely published news- 
paper statement that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has tacitly or tenta- 
tively given its approval in advance to 
various acquisitions of stock interests 
in railways is made by Chairman Ezra 
Brainerd, Jr., in a letter to Senator 
Couzens, who had submitted a copy of 
the syndicated article to the commission 
with a request for information as to how 
it was done. Except for possible chance 
information on the part of some indi- 
vidual commissioner, Chairman Brainerd 
said, the commission has no knowledge 
of proposed acquisitions until after they 
have been brought to its.attention through 
formal applications filed in accordance 
with its rules of practice, “nor does its 
majority tacitly or actively give its 
tentative approval to stock acquisitions 
which have not been brought officially to 
the commission in the form of applica- 


tions.” Incidentally, Chairman Brainerd 
took occasion to enlighten Senator 
Couzens on some of the elementary 


technicalities of the consolidation law, 
and as to the _ differences between 
acquisitions of a stock interest, stock 


control, system operation of two or more 
carriers, and complete consolidation into 
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To ECONOMIZE— 
MODERNIZE 


The number of locomotives in service in Class | roads 
numbered 57537 in 1929, a reduction of one per cent below 
1911, and a reduction of 12 per cent below the peak year 
of 1924. 


However, in 1911 only 39 per cent of the locomotives 
on line were over 10 years old. In 1924 the number of loco- 
motives over 10 years old had increased to 74 per cent, and 
in 1929 it had again increased to 80 per cent. 


If progress in the art of locomotive designing had come 
to a standstill years ago, one might justify these figures. But 
knowing that the past ten years have contributed many 
major improvements in locomotive design, that even during 
the last five years still more advanced thought has been ap- 
plied, and that at no time in history has there been the effort 
that is being made today to improve locomotive efficiency and 
capacity, one is forced to admit that for years the expendi- 
tures for modern locomotives have been entirely too small. 


Dr. Julius Klein, in a recent address, made the state- 
ment: “Don’t overlook the perils of obsolete equipment. !t 
is wiser to have the junk heap outside the factory than in it.”’ 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N. Y. 
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a single corporation. He also pointed 
out that many of the transactions which 
were described in the newspaper article 
as “that the railways are now making 
their own consolidations,” are made by 
holding companies not within the com- 
mission’s jurisdiction and that often such 
transactions do not amount to actual con- 


trol; whereas the commission’s juris- 
diction is over acquisitions of con- 
trol of one carrier to another. Since 


none of the acquisitions referred to 
“appears to involve control by one carrier 
of another and we have no advice that 
the Clayton act has been violated,” Chair- 
man Brainerd said, “we have had no 
occasion to act regarding any of them, 
and we have not acted, tacitly or other- 
wise.” In reply to a further letter from 
the Senator, Chairman Brainerd said that 


a stock purchase does not amount to 
a “consolidation” and that there are 
many railroad systems composed of 


separate corporations not yet consolidated. 


Await Decision on Montreal Elevation 


Judgment was reserved last week at 
Ottawa by the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada on the application 
of the Canadian National Railway to 
build an elevated track from Longue 
Point to Eastern Junction in connection 
with the $50,000,000-Terminal plan for 
Montreal. It was opposed by the city on 
the ground the track should be de- 
pressed. A decision will be rendered by 
the board as early as possible to expedite 
construction. 

The application, in one form or an- 
other, has been before the board since 
late in 1930. Permission to build an 
elevated track was given by the board 
some months ago but the Dominion 
Cabinet ordered a rehearing to permit 
additional evidence to be presented by 
the city. 


Accident Prevention Contest Winners 


Winners in the eight groups of the an- 
nual steam railway accident prevention 
contest conducted by the National Safety 
Council, in which Class I railroads in the 
United States competed, were awarded 
trophies at a dinner held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, on May 19. In presenting 
the awards Lew R. Palmer of the Equit- 
able Assurance Society of New York 
commented upon the remarkable records 
made by the American railroads in reduc- 
ing accidents. The eight winners are 
Group A, Chicago & North Western; 
Group B, Atlantic Coast Line; Group C, 
Oregon Short Line; Group D, Mobile & 
Ohio; Group E, Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern; Group F, Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Company; Group G, Missouri- 
Illinois, 


Rate Increase Urged 


An increase in freight rates in order 
to rehabilitate the purchasing power of 
the railroads and thus aid in the restora- 
tion of national prosperity was advo- 
cated by Nathan L. Amster, president of 
the Citizens National Railroad League, 
Inc., in a statement issued on May 18. 
This league, with headquarters at 25 
Broad street, New York City, is de- 
scribed as a body “organized to promote 
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a national railroad system in the best in- 
terest of the shippers, the employees, 
the farmers, the investors, and the pub- 
he.” 

In defending his proposal for in- 
creased freight rates, Mr. Amster holds 
that such a course is to be preferred to 
what he found to be the only other al- 
ternative available to the railroads—a 
reduction in wages. 


J. W. Redmond Would Maintain 
Status Quo in New England 


Judge J. W. Redmond, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Central of 
Vermont, testifying on May 14, before 
the committee on transportation of Mas- 
sachusetts State Legislature, advocated 
that New England railroads be left as 
they are while legislation is sought to 
prohibit any trunk line directly or indi- 
rectly from obtaining control of any 
New England road. 

If the New England railroads must be 
grouped, Judge Redmond would favor 
an all-New England system provided 
such could be elected without control 
from the outside. In presenting his testi- 
mony Judge Redmond emphasized the 
fact that he was expressing his personal 
opinion and not that of the Central Ver- 
mont or its parent company, the Cana- 
dian National. 


Reduced Fares Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from May 16 to December 
16 tariffs filed by the Chicago Great 
Western and Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, proposing to establish 
reduced round-trip excursion passenger 
fares between Chicago, Forest Park and 
Maywood, Ill., and Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Rochester, Minn., which would be 
lower than the fares of other roads. The 
tariffs proposed a round-trip rate be- 
tween Chicago and the Twin Cities of $15 
in place of the present rate of $18 for 
tickets good in coaches only, and $18 in 
place of the present rate of $22 for 
tickets good in coaches or in parlor and 
sleeping cars on payment of parlor or 
sleeping car charges. Protests were made 
by the Chicago & North Western, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
against the establishment of a differential 
fare by the longer route. 


N. Y. Regional Plan Proposes New 
Rail Facilities for Brooklyn 


In line with suggestions previously ad- 
vanced for the scientific development of 
New York City and its surrounding ter- 
ritory, the Regional Plan Association, 
Inc., of New York has recently outlined 
proposals for the improvement of the 
srooklyn section of the Metropolitan 
area. Those features of the plans which 
involve the construction of new rail fa- 
cilities are as follows: 

“One proposal is for a combined treat- 
ment of a marginal railway and high- 
way to serve industrial areas along the 
waterfront. This plan, in the Columbia 


Heights section, would utilize two levels, 
the highway running above the railway, 
but both being well below the proposed 
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residential areas, * * * This corresponds 
to part of Belt Line No. 3 of the Port 
Authority plan, and was proposed by 
the Brooklyn Committee on City Plan 
in 1913, * * * The plan suggested takes 
the marginal waterfront railroad above 
Atlantic avenue, and south of that point 
proposes its construction on a viaduct 
about 100 ft. west of Columbia street, 
similar to the line to be constructed by 
the New York Central on the west side 
of Manhattan.” The line would then 
run south on or parallel to Furman 
street, with space provided above it for a 
highway and building sites. Its maxi- 
mum grade would be 1.6 per cent, while 
connection would be made with the 
tracks of the New York Dock Company. 

After discussing the proposed railroad 
connections to the Jamaica Bay region, 
which were described in the Railway 
Age of February 14, page 383, the out- 
line goes on to state that “The Regional 
Plan would go much further. It in- 
cludes not only the projected Bay Ridge- 
Greenville freight tunnel of the Port 
Authority’s comprehensive plan, but an 
outer belt line along the north side of 
Jamaica Bay in the eastern part of 
Queens and thence under the East river 
to the Bronx. It is believed that such a 
belt line will ultimately be required in 
addition to the facilities already furnished 
between Long Island and the Bronx by 
the New York Connecting Railroad. 

“Brooklyn also needs and is entitled 
to adequate trunk line passenger facili- 
ties. Brooklyn and Queens together 
represent a city of over 3,600,000 popula- 
tion, or considerably larger than Chicago, 
and yet it has no trunk line passenger 
station from which passengers may em- 
bark for any point beyond the limits of 
Long Island. * * * The Regional Plan 
would remedy this by providing in the 
vicinity of Grand Army Plaza a union 
passenger terminal as one of a series of 
such passenger terminals proposed 
throughout the region. Connected up 
by a system of passenger loops, such a 
terminal would be served by the New 
Jersey railroads via a connection through 
Staten Island and also across Manhat- 
tan, and with the railroads to the north 
and northeast via the existing route over 
Hell Gate bridge.” 


Dice Sees Need for Co-ordination 
in All Activity 


That an orderly return of business 10 
a sound basis will come only with a 
proper co-ordination of all economic and 
political activity was the view expressed 
by Agnew T. Dice, president of the 
Reading, in an address before the New 
Jersey Bankers Association at Atlantic 
City, N. J.. May 15. Mr. Dice in his 
opening remarks deplored the resort to 
political expediency on the part of those 
in authority, criticized the tariff, and de- 
nounced policies which permit imports 
from Soviet Russia and unrestricted im- 


niigration. 
“Our political medicine-men to the 
contrary notwithstanding,” he said “no 


simple or easy remedy. can be found for 
deep-seated troubles traceable in no 
small part to governmental extrava- 
gance and disregard of economic laws 
and fundamental truths. But the order 
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Wharf 


y for any depth or channel 


and any surcharge load 



























PARTICULARLY efficient and economical type of 
wharf and bulkhead construction is illustrated here- 
with. By varying the weight of the CB Sections and the 
spacing of the master piles, a wharf of any desired bending 
strength or any depth of channel can be constructed. An 
anchor rod is used for each master pile. No waling is 
necessary, as the piling, driven in the form of an arc, is 
entirely in tension. 





This type of construction, incorporating CB Sections and 
Carnegie Steel Sheet Piling . . Section M 107 . . was success- 
fully used for wharf at Gravesend Bay, New York, and 
more recently at Panama City. A new job at Alpena, 
Michigan, now under construction, incorporates a double 
master pile as shown at top of illustration. Carnegie 
Engineers are at your service at all times. 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
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we are seeking to bring out of the 
chaos points to the road we must fol- 
low. Order suggests co-ordination and 
co-ordination sums up the many things 
which must be done to restore vigor and 
efficiency to our governments, industries 
and railroads. Our governmental agen- 
cies, national, state and local, must bet- 
ter co-ordinate their own activities and 
their relations with each other in order 
to promote economy and efficiency. In- 
dustry must better co-ordinate produc- 
tion and consumption. And waterways, 
highways and airways must be co-ordi- 
nate with the railways.” 


the rails. 
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In discussing the railway situation, 
Mr. Dice called attention to the compe- 
tition of motor vehicles, and compared 
the taxes paid by these highway carriers 
with those paid by railways, in order to 
establish the point that the competition 
is unfair. Taking New Jersey as an ex- 
ample, he said, “While New Jersey im- 
poses the highest taxes upon the rail- 
roads it is very lenient to competitors of 
It ranks 43rd in the amount of 
taxes imposed on highway motor trucks 
used as common carriers. 
license fee for the 48 states for a 3-ton 
truck is $268 while here it is but $48. 


The average 
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In brief, including a low gasoline tax 
this state received only 32 per cent oi 
the average of the other states. Passen 
ger buses, too, alone pay five per cent 
of their gross receipts to the variou: 
municipalities through which they oper 
ate. Small municipalities experience dit 
ficulty in collecting the taxes and no 
agency is provided to collect the tax as 
is the case with the railroads and public 
utilities. Interstate buses pay one-half 
cent per mile on mileage covered and 
a gasoline tax but this is collected 
through the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles.” 











Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 171 Steam Railways, Including 16 Switching and Terminal Companies. 
FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1931 AND 1930 





United States stern District Southern District Western District 
Item in Cc —_— x. —, a. 
‘ 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Average number of miles 
_ PE. -skdeteuetadees 242,748.11 242,799.16 60,239.22 60,352.09 46,091.55 46,152.27 136,417.34 136,294.80 
evenues: 
I eth $291,288,741  $345,397,345  $125,831,045  $149,485,539 $56,532,717 $66,655,152  $108,924,979  $129,256,654 
NE ine. wake a eide 47,149,849 61,817,610 26,273,828 32,504,770 6,992,902 10,027,823 13,883,119 19,285,017 

PR rere 9,015,170 9,563,539 3,494,526 3,628,080 1,518,314 1,606,419 4,002,330 4,329,040 
BEDE ccccccccece sees 8,360,465 11,110,651 3,538,974 5,180,403 1,576,094 1,786,898 3,245,397 4,143,350 
All other transportation. 12,120,820 14,939,179 7,124,128 8,471,809 942,698 1,230,892 4,053,994 5,236,478 
Incidental Lt eee n eee eeeee 7,552,426 9,363,458 3,971,705 4,819,106 1,274,991 1,599,630 2,305,730 2,944,722 
Joint facility—Cr. ..... 920,380 1,085,636 301,485 342,732 166,468 202,160 452,877 540,744 
Joint facility—Dr. ..... 259,452 323,631 73,192 79,715 25,542 32,787 160,718 211,129 

Railway operating reve- 

E NUCS weeeeeeecceees 376,148,849 452,953,787 170,462,499 204,352,724 68,978,642 83,076,187 136,707,708 165,524,876 
xpenses : 

aintenance of way and 

Structures .......++. oe 46,774,340 61,662,678 19,597,870 24,851,443 9,265,897 11,885,842 17,910,573 24,925,393 
Maintenance of equip- 

MENt wecceceeesecees 75,766,876 94,009,875 34,968,956 43,516,225 13,645,171 17,168,725 27,152,749 33,324,925 
Traffic ... seen eeeeeese 9,947,816 10,893,627 3,809,212 4,281,060 1,887,514 1,987,088 4,251,090 4,625,479 
saemnortanen sence tees 140,326,473 164,951,425 66,414,544 78,055,180 23,542,227 27,307,402 50,369,702 59,588,843 
Miscellaneous operations. 3,707,134 4,600,479 1,784,595 2,142,159 530,923 715,934 1,391,616 1,742,386 
General ...ccscceseeeee 15,671,476 16,363,443 6,852,458 7,227,365 2,695,758 2,767,927 6,123,260 6,368,151 
Transportation for invest- 

ment—Cr. tenes peteee 612,154 1,013,011 102,871 214,236 49,055 96,267 460,228 702,508 

Railway operating ex- 
Ppenses ...++...- 291,581,961 351,468,516 133,324,764 159,859,196 51,518,435 61,736,651 106,738,762 129,872,669 
Net revenue from railwa 
operations .....+++- sees 84,566,888 101,485,271 37,137,735 44,493,528 17,460,207 21,339,536 29,968,946 35,652,207 
Railway tax accruals...... 27,863,520 30,060,030 11,247,165 11,962,824 5,610,353 6,188,041 11,006,002 11,909,165 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 73,641 92,073 37,423 42,753 12,267 10,244 23,951 39,076 
Railway operating in- 
, COME +--eeeeeeeee, 56,629,727 71,333,168 25,853,147 32,487,951 11,837,587 15,141,251 18,938,993 23,703,966 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- 
peared 8,411,567 8,070,712 4,075,523 3,762,253 811,368 551,991 3,524,676 3,756,468 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal 
QMS cccccccvecccseeses 2,312,407 2,073,638 1,229,934 1,020,732 193,342 _ 225,470 889,131 827,436 
Net railway operating 
eee 45,905,753 61,188,818 20,547,690 27,704,966 10,832,877 14,363,790 14,525,186 19,120,062 
Ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues (per cent) ......+. 77.52 77.59 78.21 78.23 74.69 74.31 78.08 78.46 
FOR THREE MONTHS ENDED WITH MARCH, 1931 AND 1930 
Average number of miles 
ee CUSC OReterees 242,756.65 242,811.00 60,240.76 60,343.56 46,096.27 46,147.97 136,419.62 136,319.47 
evenues: 
See ee - $825,823,974 $1,010,804.709 $357,264,030 $440,184,968 $161.035.816 $197.665.094 $307.524,128 $372.954,647 
Passenger caceeeintedins 146,953,228 193,583,624 81,817,954 101,760,579 21,701,902 31,346,839 43,433,372 60.476,206 
Mail Lid emewwneweees 26,383,050 27,833,919 10,078,426 10,542,468 4,494,537 4,714,083 11,810,087 12,577,368 
_ | PERE CES cee 19,902,177 27,361,963 7,910,560 12,424,941 3,717,303 4,442,970 8,274,314 10.494,052 
All _other transportation. 35,118,615 43,167,066 20,335,497 24,755,904 2,754,601 3,500.334 12.028.517 14.910,828 
Incidental Seeewcecetee 22,469,205 27,511,703 12,077.677 14,179,082 3,505,197 4,463,570 6,886,331 8.869,051 
i facility- aa xehes 2,809,376 3,230,423 919,954 1,015,637 478,980 567.307 1,410,442 1,647,479 
oint, facility—Dr. aie ieents 778,711 938,289 225,248 233,498 75,345 100,564 478,118 604,227 

Railway operating reve- 

7 EN Cencuwawe ceke-os 1,078,680,914 1,332,555,118 490,178,850 604,630,081 197,612,991 246,599,633 390,889,073 481,325,404 
xpenses: 
Maintenance of way and 

Structures ...cccccs ee 131,940,878 169,852,704 56.974,768 71,203,525 27,304,681 34,696,623 47,661,429 63,952,556 
Maintenance of equip 

SE “epevdedrncsewas 224,916,599 279,212.661 104,372,255 129,542,126 40.540.338 50,721,273 80.004,006 98,949,262 
Traffic ... gee ceecccecs 29,911,734 32,963,310 11,406,864 12.741,004 5.801.341 6,258,419 12,703,529 13,963,887 
Transportation er Jee. 414,209,510 496,184,612 196,334,554 233,970,183 69.155.496 81,308,090 148,719,460 180,906,339 
Miscellaneous operations. 11.220.848 13,952,964 5.422.209 6,583.270 1.582.701 2,077,288 4.215.938 5,292,406 
General 2.06.00; eeceee 47,198,988 49,447,258 20,627,764 21,788,507 8,155,162 8,291,337 18,416,062 19,367,414 
Transportation for invest- 

ment—Cr. ..... wary 1,618,705 2,767,798 291,607 471,574 130,241 323,783 1,196,857 1,972,441 

Railway operating ex- 
. penses ...... setae 857,779,852  1,038,845,711 394,846,807 475,357,041 152,409,478 183,029,247 310,523,567 380,459,423 
Net revenue from railway 
Operations ......sseecee. 220,901,062 293,709.407 95.332,043 129,273.040 45.203.513 63.570.386 80.365.506 100.865.981 
Railway tax accruals...... 82,027.351 88,166,570 32,268.137 34,562.122 16,444.283 18,147,333 33,314,931 35,457,115 
Uncollectible ry, revenues. 220,232 274,120 110,857 131,149 31,183 35,538 78,192 107,433 
Railway operating in- ; 7 ies 
, COME secre eeeeeees 138,653,479 205,268,717 62.953.049 94,579,769 28,728.047 45,387,515 46,972,383 65,301,433 
Equipment rents—Dr. bat- 
SUED kkpsenceesscastes 24,378,367 22,731,433 12,463,167 11,760,663 1,803,497 543,747 10,111,903 10,427,023 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal 
eee 7,176,464 5,994,421 3,912,738 2.863,549 720,377 636.685 2,543,349 2,494,187 
Net railway operating 
SCONE ceccccccoes. 107,098,448 176,542,863 46,577,144 79,955,557 26,204,173 44,207,083 34,317,131 52,380,2 
Ratio ot exnenses to reve- 
nues (per cent) ........ 79.52 77.96 $0.55 78.62 77.13 74.22 79.44 79.04 


Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 











Subject to revision. 
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They Say 


“Tireless Coolie” 


But even in the Orient now 
speeding up to the tempo 
of the Western World, the 
picturesque jinrikisha gives 
way, slowly but surely, to 
steel cars and Wrought Steel 
Wheels — modern transpor- 
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" Plinnia Steel Company 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
Geurral Offers: 208 South La Salle Street, Chirag 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric has received 25 
locomotive tenders from the Montreal 


Locomotive Works; of these 20 were 
ordered during 1930. 
Tue CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY has 


ordered five locomotive tenders of 21,000 
gal. capacity from the Lima Locomotive 


Works. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of May 9. 
Tue Lenicgh & New ENGLAND has 
ordered one six-wheel switching loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. This locomotive will weigh 158,- 


550 lb. on the driving wheels and have 
a total weight in working order of 
249,000 lb. for the locomotive and tender. 
Its tractive force will be 37,750 Ib. 


FREIGHT CARS 


‘THe WuHereELING STEEL CorPoRATION has 
given a contract for making repairs to 
42 steel gondola cars, to the Koppel In- 
dustrial Car & Equipment Company. 


THe AMToRG ‘TRADING CORPORATION has 
ordered 25 air dump cars of 30 cu. yd. 
capacity from the Magor Car Corporation. 
This is in addition to 60 ordered from the 
same builder and reported in the Railway 
Age of April 18. 


IRON & STEEL 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 1000 
tons of steel for a bridge at Crafton, Pa., 
from the McClintic-Marshall Company, 
and 400 tons of steel for a bridge at Pine 
Valley, N. Y., from the American Bridge 
Company. 


SIGNALING 


THE DEepPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND 
CANALS OF CANADA has contracted with 
the Union Switch & Signal Company for 
the installation of electric interlocking at 
drawbridge No. 8, crossing the Welland 
Ship Canal near Thorold, Ont., where it 
crosses the Niagara, St. Catherine & 
Toronto Railway (Canadian National). 
Signals of the searchlight type will be 
used. 


A FIVE-PAGE PAMPHLET listing ranches, 
camps, mountain hotels and summer re- 
sorts in several western states and in 
Canada has been issued by the passenger 
department of the New York Central, 
giving addresses, prices and other data 
with each listing. The purpose of the 
pamphlet is to make available in a single 
publication a large amount of data in the 
excursion field, for which one otherwise 
must search through the folders of a 
number of western roads. 
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Supply Trade 





C. C. Neale, representative of the To- 
lede Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
been elected president of the National 
Scalemen’s Association. 


C. E. Naylor, manufacturers’ agent. 
specializing in railway and refinery sup- 
plies, will move his office on June 1 from 
the Esperson building to 1400 Conti 
street, Houston, Tex. 


A. J. Couse has been appointed district 
manager of the Chicago territory for the 
Edgewater Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Mr. Couse will have his head- 
quarters as heretofore, in the Peoples 
Gas building, Chicago. 


Filing Devices, Inc., Aurora, IIl., has 
been formed to succeed the Steel Trans- 
fer Case Company of that city and will 
manufacture steel filing cabinets and 
transfer cases. The incorporators are 
J. M. Unick, J. C. Unick and J. B. 
Lindstrom. 


J. E. Gardiner, formerly general air 
brake inspector of the Boston & Maine 
and since July, 1930, with the Gustin- 


Bacon Manufacturing Company, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
special representative of the Schaefer 


Equipment Company, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Gardiner has 
been an active member of the Air Brake 
Association for many years and was for 
a time a member of its executive com- 
mittee. 


Following the merger of the Interna- 
tional Derrick & Equipment Company 
and the Stacey Engineering Company 
to form the International Stacey Cor- 
poration, with general offices at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Col. Carmi A. Thompson, 
former president of the Stacey Engineer- 
ing Company, has been elected chairman 
of the board of the new company and 
Harry M. Runkle, former president of 
the International Derrick & Equipment 
Company, has. been elected president 
and general manager of the new com- 
pany. 


The McKiernan -Terry Corporation, 
New York, has acquired the manufac- 
turing business of the Lambert Hoisting 
Engine Company, Newark, N. J., in- 
cluding al! designs, patents, machinery, 
patterns, fixtures, inventory and all es- 
sential materials for the continued pro- 
duction of the Lambert line. The com- 
pany will hereafter be known as the 
Lambert Hoisting Engine Division of 
the McKiernan-Terry Corporation, and 
John A. Lambert will be in charge. The 
sales activities will be transferred to the 
general offices of the McKiernan-Terry 
Corporation in New York. 


John M. Lessels, formerly manager 
of the mechanics division of the West- 
inghouse research laboratories, has been 
appointed manager of engineering at 
the South Philadelphia works of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
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tng Company. Mr. Lessels was born at 
Dunfermline, Scotland, in 1888. He »t- 
tended Heriot-Watt College, Edinbure))- 
the University of Edinburgh and tie 
University of Glasgow, graduating from 
the latter institution in 1915 with the 
degree of bachelor of science in enci- 
neering, both mechanical and electrical, 
He was Lauder-Carnegie scholar at 
Glasgow in 1911. He later held posi- 
tions as aero-engine inspector for the 
British war office, as assistant man- 
ager of the aero-engine department of 
Armstrong - Whitworth, Newcastle - on- 
Tyne, and as special engineer to works 
manager in charge of all sub-contractors 
for Rolls Royce. He entered the West- 
inghouse organization in February, 1920, 
and served six months in the office of 
the chief mechanical engineer. He then 
was appointed mechanical engineer in 
the railway department, which position 
he left in May, 1922, to enter the re- 
search department. He is an active mem- 
ber of several engineering societies and 
technical organizations in this country 
and abroad, and is secretary of the exec- 
utive committee of the Applied Me- 
chanics Division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 


R. F. Mehl, superintendent of the di- 
vision of physical metallurgy of the 
Naval Research Laboratory has been 
appointed assistant director of research 
of the American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio. He will take charg: 
on September 1 of the physical science 
department of the Armco laboratories. 
He has been one of the research consult- 
ants for this company for the past eigh- 
teen months. Mr. Mehl received his 
B.S. degree at Franklin and Marshall 
College in 1919 and was engaged in uni- 
versity work at Princeton University, at 
Juniata College and at Harvard Univer- 
sity until September, 1927, and since that 
time was superintendent of the physical 
metallurgy division of the Naval Re- 
search Laboratories at Washington, D. 
C. He is the author of numerous papers 
on subjects including preparation oi 
pure alloys, aluminum-magnesium alloys, 
vacuum apparatus, refractories, compres- 
sibility of alloys, compressibility of tel- 
lurium, crystal structure and constitu- 
tion of cadmium-mercury alloys, inter- 
atomic forces and cohesion in metals 
and alloys, crystal structure of the alpha 
copper-tin alloys and several papers on 
the Widmanstatten structures in alloys. 
and radiography by the use of the 
gamma rays. He is also the translator 
of Professor Tammann’s States of Ag- 
gregation published by D. Van Nostrand 
in 1925. 


Baldwin Acquires Cramp- Morris 
Properties 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
purchased the subsidiaries of Cramp- 
Morris Industrials, Inc., which include 
I. P. Morris & De La Vergne, Inc.; De 
La Vergne Engine Company; Cramp 
Brass & Iron Foundries Company, all 


of Philadelphia, Pa.; the Federal Steel 
Foundry Company of Chester, Pa., and 
the Pelton Water Wheel 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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HESE signal bonds are designed along new and im- 


proved lines. They enable the welder to make a perfect 
& installation. For example—there are no wires to be weld- 
ed on the job. This has already been done by the manu- 


facturer. 
The cylindrical solid steel terminal gives a large contact 


area and also enables the bond to be placed at any con- 
venient angle. Installation can be made by either the oxy 
acetylene flame with ftux wire or by arcwelding with steel 


electrode. Write us for samples and detailed information. 


A PERFECT WELD EVERY TIME 











Type BW-2 for use on reinforced 
splice bars with widely projecting 
rib. 





Type BW-1 for use on splice bars 
which permit using U shaped bonds. 




















AMERICAN ae WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF uarren OS stares STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributers: Columbia Stee! Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Stee! Products Company, New York 
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While plans for the disposition of the 
newly acquired properties have not yet 
been completed, a gradual absorption is 
contemplated and, where practicable, it 
is anticipated that machinery and assets 
will be removed to the Eddystone, Pa., 
plant, from which point all activities in 
the future will be directed. 

With the transfer of its subsidiaries to 
Baldwin, the Cramp-Morris Company 
has divested itself of its major assets. 
The old William Cramp & Sons ship- 
yard is not included in the deal and that 
property will continue in the process of 
liquidation. Prior to 1927 the companies 
just acquired by Baldwin were either 
subsidiaries or non-marine departments 
of the William Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Company. In 1926 
when the latter company decided to dis- 
continue the building of ships, the sub- 
sidiaries and departments were placed 
under a holding company, Cramp-Mor- 
ris Industrials, Inc. 

H. Birchard Taylor; president of the 
Cramp-Morris properties, is expected to 
join the Baldwin group, and policies of 
conducting research and experimental 
work followed in the development of 
Cramp-Morris products will be carried 
on with increased facilities under Bald- 
win management. 

I. P. Morris & De La Vergne, Inc., 
manufacturers of hydraulic turbine ma- 
chinery, represents a consolidation of the 
I. P. Morris Company and the De La 
Vergne Machine Company, formerly of 
New York, but recently moved to Phila- 
delphia and consolidated with the opera- 
- tions of the I. P. Morris Company. The 
De La Vergne Machine Company for 
many years designed and constructed 
refrigerating machinery and was one of 
the first concerns in the United States 
to develop Diesel engines. The Pelton 
Water Wheel Company designs and 
constructs hydraulic turbine machinery. 
and valves; the Federal Steel Foundry 
Company specializes in high-grade com- 
mercial steel castings, and the Cramp 
Brass & Iron Foundries Company oper- 
ates a cupola iron foundry, an electric 
iron foundry and one of the largest brass 
foundries in the United States. 


OBITUARY 


Samuel F. Kallenbaugh, sales man- 
ager of the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany, Alliance, Ohio, died on May 8. 


E. A. S. Clarke, secretary of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute and for- 
merly president of the Consolidated Steel 
Company and the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, died on May 15 at his home, Rum- 
son, N. J., at the age of 69. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Exvecrric Hoists.—The Wright Manu- 
facturing Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
issued a catalogue of 48 pages, which gives 
a complete description of Wright elec- 
tric hoists, as well as dimensions and other 
useful data. 
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BEAUHARNOIS Power CorPorATION.—In 
connection with railway crossings of this 
company’s water power development on 
the St. Lawrence River canal, agreements 
have been signed with the New York 
Central and the Canadian National, for 
relocation of the New York Central’s 
Adirondack division between mile posts 
26.44 and 29.16, near Valleyfield, Que., 
and between mile posts 39.53 and 43.37, 
near Melocheville, Que., and of the 
Canadian National’s St. Lawrence di- 
vision between mile posts 41.55 and 45.57, 
near St. Louis, Que. 


Fr. WortH & DeNveR NortTHERN.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to proceed with 
the construction of its Childress, Tex.,- 
Pampa line, on condition that the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf be given 120 days 
from the date of completion of that por- 
tion of the new F. W. & D. N. line ex- 
tending south from Shamrock to a con- 
nection with the proposed Shamrock- 
Quanah line of the C., R. I. & G., south 
of Wellington, Tex., in which to acquire 
a half interest therein. The commission, 
on April 14, 1930, authorized the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf to construct a line 
from its main line at Shamrock, south 
through Wellington to a connection with 
the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
near Quanah, and denied the application 
of the Ft. Worth & Denver Northern for 
the construction of a line from Childress 
to Pampa via Shamrock and Wellington. 
Subsequently the latter line was author- 
ized on condition that that portion be- 
tween Shamrock and a point south of 
Wellington be jointly constructed and 
operated. Construction will now be under- 
taken independently by the F. W. & D. 
N., subject to joint operation upon the 
exercise by the C. R. I. & G. of the option 
described above and payment to the build- 
ing road of one-half the cost of construc- 
tion, plus interest. 


Great NortHeRN.—A contract for track 
laying and ballasting for this company’s 
new line between Klamath Falls, Ore., 
and Bieber, Cal., 89 miles, has been 
awarded to A. Guthrie & Co., Portland, 
Ore. This contract involves about 100 
miles of track. 


LouisvitLeE & NASHVILLE—A contract 
for the construction of a reinforced con- 
crete viaduct over the tracks of this com- 
pany at Green Springs avenue, Birming- 
ham, Ala. has been let to Adamson, 
Boylston & White, Birmingham. 


Missourtr Paciric.—A contract has been 
let to Winston Brothers Company, St. 
Louis Mo., for the construction of the 
substructure of the double track concrete 
and steel viaduct which will carry the 
railroad’s tracks over Lockwood avenue 
at Webster Groves, Mo. The total cost 


of the project, $70,000, will be borne by 
the Missouri Pacific, the County of St. 
Louis, and the St. Louis Public Service 
Company. 
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New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. - 
This company has authorized the eliminz- 
tion of a grade crossing at Broadway, 
North Haven, Conn., at an estimated cost 
of $86,542, and has also authorized certain 
repairs to Atlas Wharf, B.F.T., Boston, 
Mass., to cost approximately $52,314. A 
contract has been awarded to the Boston 
Bridge Works, Boston, for the reconstruc- 
tion of bridge 14.00, Washington R. 
This work, although estimated to cos 
$29,450, will be done on a unit price basis. 


o 


Norrotk & WestTERN.—This company 
and the Big Sandy & Cumberland have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct a cut- 
off of two-thirds of a mile, including a 
tunnel of 1,580 ft, in the vicinity of 
Devon, W. Va., to take the place of a 
three-mile line around a mountain. 


READING.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to construct, at an estimated cost of $70,- 
000, an extension of its Helfenstein branch 
from Bickel Colliery west to Doutyville, 
Pa., 4.75 miles. Construction is to be 
begun on or before July 1, and completed 
by December 31, 1931. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—The engineer of 
the State Highway Commission of Cali- 
fornia receives bids until May 27 for the 
construction of a highway subway under 
the tracks of this company near Hender- 
son, Cal. 





ViRGINIAN.—This company receives bids 
until May 27 for the construction to sub- 
grade, except superstructure for steel 
bridges, of section F of the Guyandot line 
of the Virginian & Western, a Virginian 
subsidiary. The section for which bids 
are being taken is an extension from mile 
post 33.0 to mile post 39.38, of a line being 
constructed along the Guyandot river in 
Wyoming and Mingo counties, W. Va., to 
provide a connection between the Vir- 
ginian at Elmore, W. Va., and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at Gilbert. Its construction 
will require the boring of three tunnels, 
substructures for two river bridges and 
necessary channel changes, all of which 
are included in the present bids. 


P. R. R. Plans for New Passenger 
Facilities at Newark 


Plans for the Pennsylvania’s new 
Market Street station in Newark, N. J., 
as agreed upon by city and railroad rep- 
resentatives, in accordance with the re- 
cent announcement of the railroad’s in- 
tention to speed up its general improv- 
ment program, indicate that the new 
structure is to be complete and conveni- 
ently arranged to serve not only New- 
ark, but also its tributary territory, as 
an additional Pennsylvania terminal in 
the Metropolitan district. The new sta- 
tion, which replaces the present Market 
Street station, and the station at Man- 
hattan Transfer, will be served by the 
main line trains of the Pennsylvania and 
by an extension of the downtown New 
York service from Hudson Terminal, 
thereby making Newark the point of 
transfer from downtown New York to 
through trains to the West and South. 
In addition to these facilities there will 
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Alloys 


What would our grandfathers say of this age of 
roads in the sky, ice by wire and pictures that 
talk? Alloy irons and steels, little dreamed of 30 
years ago, have made possible the modern airplane, 
automobile and ‘other wonders of our present day. 


The skillful alloying of metals has also played an 
important part in the development of Toncan Cul- 
verts. Toncan has always been of commercially 
pure iron analysis—in 1921 copper was alloyed 
with the pure iron—and still later the pure iron 
base alloyed with a much larger copper content, 
plus Molybdenum! The addition of these metals 
has greatly intensified the resistance of Toncan 
Culverts to soil, water, and atmospheric corrosion. 
Truly, Alloys are Allies of Progress. 


TONCAN CULVERT 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MASSILLON, OHIO 


Plants Located in All Parts 
QS of United States and Canada 
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72 inch Toncan Iron 
Corrugated Culvert 
installed 1924 ~ 
Gastonia, N. 
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be included in the station the terminus 
of the new Newark City Railway sub- 
way, bus facilities, and a large covered 
driveway space for taxicab and private 
automobiles. 

The station will front on the new Ray- 
mond Plaza West, and will extend from 
Market street to the new Raymond 
boulevard with a frontage along the 
Plaza of 775 ft. and a depth of 319 ft. 
The main entrance will be upon the axis 
of Commerce street and will lead direct- 
ly into the waiting room and from there 
to the main concourse, from which ac- 
cess will be provided to the through pas- 
senger platforms above. A separate en- 
trance will lead to another concourse 
from which direct access will be pro- 
vided to the Pennsylvania Rapid Transit 
service for downtown New York. Ramps 
lead from this concourse to bus plat- 
forms, and access may also be had to the 
city subway terminal located under the 
station. 

The principal front of the station will 
be of classical design with a central 
archway flanked by square piers. The 
viaduct platform enclosures on each side 
of the station will be faced with lime- 
stone with decorative arched bridges at 
Raymond boulevard and Market street. 
The principal feature of the interior will 
be the main waiting room, 186 ft. long, 
58 ft. wide and 50 ft. high, containing 
ticket information bureau, tele- 
graph offices, newsstands, etc. An arch- 
way in the center of the waiting room 
will lead to the main concourse, 45 ft. 
by 222 ft., connected by transverse cor- 
ridors to the concourse serving the 
rapid transit trains and the taxi drive- 
way. Between the two concourses and 
accessible to both, will be baggage and 
parcel checking facilities, toilet facilities 
and barber shop. Adequate dining room 
and lunchroom facilities will be provided. 

To clear the site of the new station it 
will be necessary to relocate the facili- 
ties of the Railway Express Agency at 
this point, and work will start soon on a 
lew express terminal to be located on 
railroad property on the southerly side 
of Poinier street at the head of Broad 
street. The new terminal will be much 
larger than the old one and will consist 
of a steel and brick structure occupying 
an area 77 ft. by 587 ft. The northerly 
end will be two stories in height, to 
house the office force of the Express 
Agency, while the rest of the structure 
will be one story. There will be two 
tracks with a covered platform along 
one side of the house, and on the other 
side there will be space for backing 
trucks up to the platform. The drive- 
way along the trucking side of the house 
will be roofed over to a width sufficient 
to accommodate the longest trucks when 
backed against the platform, and en- 
closed by rolling that trucks 
can be closed in during the night and 
loaded for delivery early the next morn- 
ing. At the southerly end of the ex- 
press terminal it is proposed to con- 
struct a garage 73 ft. by 155 ft. for hous- 
ing the trucks of the Express Agency 
and to provide facilities for repairing 
them. 
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» ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NORTHERN. 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $403,000 of prior lien mortgage 6 
per cent bonds to be pledged and re- 
pledged from time to time as collateral 
security for short term notes. 


Aton & SouTHERN.—E.xcess Income.— 
Division 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a tentative recapture re- 
port, finds that this company in the 
years 1921 to 1927 earned $412,557 in ex- 
cess of 6 per cent on its valuation. 


AtcHIson, ToPpEKA & Santa FE— 
Operation—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Panhandle 
& Santa Fe to operate, for the account of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, over 
the Elkhart & Santa Fe from the Texas- 


Oklahoma state line northwesterly to 
Boise City, 22.5 miles. 

ATCHISON, TorpEKA & Santa FE— 
Securities—The Interstate Commerce 


Commission has authorized the Pecos & 
Northern Texas to issue $490,000 of 
capital stock and a general mortgage 6 
per cent, series A, bond for $9,000,000, 
both to be delivered to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe in satisfaction of in- 
debtedness. The commission has also au- 
thorized the Eldorado & Santa Fe to issue 
a 6 per cent, series B, bond for $1,100,000 
to be delivered to the A. T. & S. F. in 
satisfaction of indebtedness. 


ATCHISON, ToPpEKA &- SANTA FE— 
Securities of Clinton-Oklahoma-Western. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Clinton-Oklahoma- 
Western to issue $248,000 of capital stock 
and a first mortgage 6 per cent, series B, 
bond for $300,000, the bond and $148,000 
of the stock to be delivered to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in satis- 
faction of indebtedness and $100,000 to 


be delivered in exchange for a like 
amount of the C-O-W’s outstanding 
stock. 


CANADIAN PaciFic.—A cquisition —Ex- 
aminer M. §S. Jameson of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a pro- 
posed report has recommended that the 
commission find that the acquisition of 
control of the Aroostook Valley by 
the Canadian Pacific would be in the 
public interest but that the price proposed 
to be paid to former United States Sen- 
ator Arthur R. Gould, of Maine, 
$264,87 per share for 2,000 shares of stock, 
is too high for stock that has never 
paid a dividend, and that an order be de- 
ferred until a modified proposal has been 
submitted. The company proposed to pur- 
chase the stock at a price representing 
the equity in the stock based on a fair 
value determined by agreement or arbi- 
tration. Two of three arbitrators found a 
valuation representing a price of $264.87 
while the Canadian Pacific arbitrator held 
that this was $120 too high. Various 
engineering appraisals were submitted at 
the hearing ranging from $147 to $449 per 
share for the stock. 


® 
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Cuicaco & ALToN.—Receivers Notes — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the receivers of this company 
to issue $1,500,000 of 4% per cent notes, 
the proceeds to be used for the payment of 
taxes, interest and dividends on securi- 
ties of leased lines, to make advances to 
a subsidiary elevator company and to pay 
maturing equipment trust certificates. 


Cuicaco, MILwAuKEE, Str. Paut & 
Paciric.—Abandonment.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon a branch line extend- 
ing from Lindsey, Wis., to-Lynn, 6.7 miles, 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & PaciFic.— 
Lease.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to operate under lease a line of the 
St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line be- 
tween Coburn and Birmingham, Mo. 





CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD & St. Louts.—Sale 
recommended.—The sale of this road and 
the Jacksonville & Havana to the highest 
bidder, at public sale, has been recom- 
mended by W. St. Johns Wines, master 
in chancery, in reports filed with the 
United States district court at Spring- 
field, Ill. Both were once part of the 
defunct Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis. 
Master Wines reported that the Chicago, 
Springfield & St. Louis now owes ap- 
proximately $500,000, and $80,000 interest, 
on outstanding bonds, and that the Jack- 
sonville & Havana owes $300,000 and $45,- 
000 interest on outstanding bonds. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Abandonment. 
—Examiner O. D. Weed of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recommended 
in a proposed report that the commission 
authorize this company to abandon part of 
its Honesdale branch, from Racket Brook 
to Honesdale Junction, Pa., 23.62 miles. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis.—Receivers 
Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the receiver 
for this company to issue or extend 
$1,200,000 of receivers’ certificates bearing 
interest at not more than 8 per cent. The 
interest rate on certificates now outstand- 
ing ranges from 5 to 6% per cent. 

Receivers Notes—The commission has 
also authorized the receiver to issuc 9% 
promissory notes for $2,464.66 each to b 
delivered to the General American Tank 
Car Corporation in connection with the 
procurement of equipment. 


New York CENTRAL.—Acquisition 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Toledo & Ohio Central to 
acquire that part of the Zanesville & 
Western from East Columbus, Ohio, 
northwesterly to the end of track in Mif- 
flin township, 2.4 miles. Authority to ac- 
quire from the Kanawha & Michigan 
property owned jointly with it between 
Corning, Ohio, and North Corning, has 
been denied. 


ONTONAGON.—A bandonment.—The In 
terstate Commerce Commission has at- 
thorized this company to abandon as to 
interstate and foreign commerce its entire 
line of railroad, 6.4 miles, extending from 
Ontonagon, Mich., westerly to Green 
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St. Lours-SAn Francisco.—New Di- 
rectors Elected.—George S. Franklin, of 
Cotton & Franklin, New York; Walter E. 
Hope of Masten & Nichols, New York; 
Percy H. Johnston, president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York, 
and Edward G. Wilmer of Philadelphia, 
Pa., have been elected directors of this 
company to succeed E. G. Frank and C. 
W. Michael of New York, E. V. R. 
Thayer of Chicago and R. E. L. Wilson 
of Wilson, Ark. 


SEABOARD AIR LinE.—Receivers Certifi- 
cates.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the receivers of this 
company to issue $4,000,000 of series A 
receivers’ certificates bearing interest at 5 
per cent to be sold at 983% to Dillon 
Read & Company and Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Company. 


TENNESSEE & NortH CAROLINA.—Con- 
trol of Smoky Mountain.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to acquire control under 
lease of an additional 1.2 miles of the line 
of the Smoky Mountain in Sevierville, 
Tenn. 


Texas & Paciric—New Directors 
Elected—Frank Altschul, of Lazard 
Freres, New York, and Henry G. Dalton, 
of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, have been elected directors of this 
company. 


Union Paciric.—New Director Elected. 
—L. J. Tracy, controller of the Union 
Pacific at New York, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors, suc- 
ceeding Charles A. Peabody, deceased. 
Mr. Tracy has also been elected a di- 
rector of the Oregon Short Line and the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama Great Southern.—Common, $2.00, 
semi-annually ; Common Extra, $1.50, both pay- 
able June 29 to holders of record May 25: Pre- 
ferred, $2.00, semi-annually; Preferred Extra, 
$1.50, both payable August 15 to holders of 
record July 10. im 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.— 
Common, $4.00, payable June 24 to holders of 
record June 5. 

Missouri Pacific.—Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 12. 

Texas & Pacific—Common, $1.25, quarterly, 
payable June 30 to holders of record June 12. 

Union Pacific—Common, 2% per cent, quarter- 
ly, payable July_1 to holders of record June 1. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie——7 Per Cent Prior 
Lien, $7.00, quarterly, payable June 2 to holders 
of record May 28. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 
Last Last 


May 19 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 65.43 73.06 127.00 
Average price of 20 repre- 
) 


sentative railway bonds... 91.63 92.76 93.76 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes as of the respective 
valuation dates as follows: 

Munising, Marquette & 


DOUTMOREOOER oc cncccecees $3,034,784 1916 
Peoria & Pekin Union 5,105,882 1919 
Union Railroad (Pittsburgh) 15,905,000 1917 


Bessemer & Lake Erie (owned) 10,233,000 1916 
(used) 28,138,988 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


I. B. Tigrett, president of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern, with headquarters 
at Mobile, Ala., has been also elected 
president of the New Orleans Great 
Northern. 

T. J. Maloney, general manager of 
the Chicago, West Pullman & Southern, 
has been appointed president of that 
road, succeeding H. B. Utley, deceased. 
J. E. Ryan, auditor, has been appointed 
vice-president. Both will have head- 
quarters at Chicago, IIl. 


OPERATING 


G. A. Hoag, assistant superintendent 
on the Belleville division of the Cana- 
dian National at Trenton, Ont., has re- 
tired from active service and the position 
has been abolished. 


J. P. Cranford, supervising agent on 
the St. Lowis division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed assistant train- 
master and division operator of the 
Grand Rapids division. 


The Beaumont division of the South- 
ern Pacific lines in Texas and Louisiana 
has been renamed the Houston division 
and the name of the former Houston di- 
vision has been changed to the San An- 
tonio division. 


K. M. Post, assistant to the president 
of the St. Louis Southwestern, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed general superintendent, with 
headquarters at Tyler, Tex., succeeding 
W. E. McGraw, who resigned on May 
20. A biographical sketch of Mr. Post’s 
railway career and a reproduction of his 
photograph appeared in Railway Age 
on February 1, 1930, page 365, at 
the time of his promotion to assistant 
to the president. G. B. Matthews, as- 
sistant to vice-president, operation, at 
St. Louis, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of transportation at Tyler, suc- 
ceeding W. Mosby, who has been as- 
signed to other duties. 


W. C. Givens has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Chicago 
Terminal division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukec, St. Paul & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Bensenville, Ill, suc- 
ceeding C. E, Elliott, who has been pro- 
imoted to superintendent of the Milwau- 
kee Terminal division, with headquarters 
at Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Elliott replaces 
Harry F. Gibson, who has been trans- 
ferred to the La Crosse & River divi- 
sion, with headquarters at La Crosse, 
Wis. J. H. Hennessy has been appointed 
trainmaster of the La Crosse & River di- 
vision. O. H. Frick, division superinten- 
dent of the La Crosse & River division, 
with headquarters at La Crosse, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
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Chicago Union Station Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago, a newly created 
position. The creation of the position of 
general manager was accompanied hy 
the abolition of the operating committee 
which was composed of C. L. Whiting, 
superintendent of the Chicago terminals 
of the Milwaukee, R. D. McKeon, super- 
intendent of the Chicago Terminal diyi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania, and J. P. Falk, 
superintendent of the Chicago division of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


J. J. Franco, general superintendent 
of transportation of the National of 
Mexico, has been appointed general 
superintendent of the newly created 
Southern district, with headquarters as 
before at Mexico, D. F., and the posi- 
tion of general superintendent of trans- 
portation has been abolished. The en- 
tire railroad has been divided into two 
general superintendent’s districts, the 
Southern, with jurisdiction over all lines 
south of Irapuato, Gto., San Luis Potosi, 
S. L. P., and Tampico, Tams., and the 
Northern, with jurisdiction over all lines 
north of those points. David §. Alonso, 
assistant to the general superintendent 
of transportation, with headquarters at 
Mexico City, has been promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent of the Northern dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Monterey. 
N. L. Alfonso E. Plancarte, assistant 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Mexico City terminals. The of- 
fice of superintendent of car service has 
been transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the vice-president and general manager. 
The department of sleeping and special 
cars has been placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of E. G. Castrejon, who is in charge 
of train auditors, with headquarters at 
Buenavista station, Mexico City. A. E. 
Vera, superintendent of the Durango di- 
vision at Durango, Dgo., has been trans- 
ferred to the Puebla division, with head- 
quarters at Puebla, Pue., succeeding 
Jose Diaz Leal, who has been assigned 
to other duties. 


TRAFFIC 


Elbert L. Whitney, general coal and 
ore agent of the New York Central west 
of Buffalo, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been promoted to freight 
traffic manager at Chicago. Leroy Blue, 
assistant general freight agent at To- 
ledo, Ohio, has been transferred to Chi- 
cago. C. F. Swisher, division freight 
agent at Kankakee, IIl., has been pro- 


‘ moted to assistant general freight agent 


at Toledo, to succeed Mr. Blue. R. L. 
Milbourne has been appointed general 
agent, live poultry traffic, at Chicago. 
Joseph R. O’Malia, assistant general 
coal and ore agent at Cleveland, has 
been promoted to general coal and ore 
agent, succeeding Mr. Whitney. 

Mr. Whitney was born at Columbus, 
Ohio, on October 18, 1874. He entered 
railway service as an office boy on the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Columbus, then 
occupying various clerical positions unt!! 
1900, when he became chief clerk in the 
traffic department of the Toledo, St 
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Two great railroads give the public 
the transportation service it desires 
—supplementing their rail service 
with interstate and transcontinen- 


tal bus service. 












~The UNION PACIFIC and 
¥the CHICAGO & NORTH 
heartairapeta meerey Com- 
Wywsidiary, the Samana ie 


Transit Lines, have suc- 


cessfully pioneered the co- 
ordination of rail and highway 


transportation into one sympa- 


thetic system. 





Paralleling and augmenting their 
rails over the historic Overland 
Route from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific, these great railroads oper- 
ate a fleet of 114 White Busses. 
From luxurious highway coaches 
the scenic splendors of the West 
unfold—snow capped mountains, 
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IN UNION PACIFIC BUSSES 


plunging torrents, placid lakes— 
everchanging vistas of bewildering 
beauty. 

From Chicago to the Twin Cities 
and Omaha; Omaha to Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Denver; Omaha 
to Denver, Salt Lake City and Los 
Angeles; Salt Lake City to Port- 
land, Spokane and the Pacific 
Northwest, these White Busses 
travel daily. Their record for de- 
pendability and on-time perform- 
ante as aids and feeders to rail 
lines, in providing direct service 
to the gates of the national parks 
for 


and _ also through-to-coast- 


WHITE COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN ALL 


0 F 


PRINCIPAL 


TRUCKS 


the 
panies’ repeat order for 58 addi- 
tional White Busses. 

Modern terminals, courteous and 


service, is attested by com- 


capable drivers, comfortable White 
Highway Coaches that 
latest refinements, assure passen- 
the highest 


travel—in luxury, convenience and 


embody 


gers standards of 
safety. 

White Trucks and Busses are 
the 
the 
same dependable and economical! 
White 


performance in all lines of industry. 


serving 90 railroads and all 


national parks—delivering 


service that characterizes 
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Louis & Western (now part of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis), at Toledo, 
Ohio. Three years later he was ad- 
vanced to commercial agent at Detroit, 
Mich., and from 1904 to 1908 he con- 
ducted a traffic service for shippers. In 
the latter year Mr. Whitney re-entered 
railway service on the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, being appointed chief clerk 
to the assistant freight traffic manager 
of the New York Central at Chicago 
in 1910. He advanced through various 
positions in the traffic department and 
on May 1, 1920, he was promoted to 
assistant general freight agent at Chi- 
cago. On October 1, 1922, Mr. Whitney 
became assistant to the vice-president 
of the Indiana Harbor Belt, the Chicago 
Junction and the Chicago River & In- 
diana, with headquarters at Chicago. He 
was appointed general coal and ore 
agent of the New York Central at Cleve- 
land, in November, 1928, the position 
he held until his recent appointment. 


Harry F. Cary, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant passenger traffic 
manager of the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
in the service of that railroad for 36 
years. He was born at Augusta, Ga., 
on November 28, 1874, and attended the 
Houghton Institute and the Central 
Grammar school at Augusta. Mr. Cary 
began his business career as cashier for 
a merchant at Augusta in 1886, and 
later he served successively as a clerk 
and stenographer for the Bradley 
Fertilizer Company at Augusta and as 
a stenographer for the International Ex- 





Harry F. Cary 


position at Atlanta, Ga. He obtained 
his first railway experience in 1895 with 
the Southern. From 1898 to 1909 he 
served successively as traveling passen- 
ger agent at Atlanta, Ga., and Macon, 
district passenger agent at Jacksonville, 
Fla., chief clerk in the general passenger 
department at Washington, D. C., and 
assistant general passenger agent at the 
latter point. He was then promoted to 
general passenger agent at Washington, 
where he remained until 1926, when he 
was transferred to Cincinnati. Mr. 
Cary’s promotion to assistant passenger 
traffic manager became effective on April 
15. 


RAILWAY AGE 


MECHANICAL 


The title of Hugh Ronalds, master 
mechanic of the Lehigh & New England, 
with headquarters at Pen Argyle, Pa., 
has been changed to superintendent of 
motive power. 


H. W. Reinhardt, assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Chicago 
Great Western, has been promoted to 
superintendent of motive power, with 
headquarters as before at Ocelwein, 
Iowa, succeeding E. J. Brennan, who 
retired from active service on May 1. 


John Horrigan, who retired on May 
1 as superintendent of motive power of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with head- 
quarters at Joliet, Ili, has been con- 
nected with that railroad for more than 
36 years, 32 of which were as superin- 
tendent of motive power. He was born 
at Mendota, IIl., on June 23, 1860, and 
attended the public schools at Marshall- 
town, Iowa. He entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1877 as a machinist apprentice on 
the Iowa Central (now part of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis). Later he was 
advanced successively through the posi- 





John Horrigan 


tions of machinist, roundhouse foreman 
and division master mechanic at Keiths- 
burg, Ill. On May 1, 1893, Mr. Horrigan 
became roundhouse foreman on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Blue 
Island, Ill., and in the following year 
he was apopinted master mechanic on 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern at Joliet. He 
was promoted to superintendent of mo- 
tive power on May 15, 1899, a position 
he occupied continuously until his re- 
tirement. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


W. Bretschneider, division engineer of 
the Terminals division of the Southern 
Pacific lines in Texas and Louisi»na, has 
been appointed assistant divisio engi- 
neer of the Houston division, with head- 
quarters as before at Houston, Tex., fol- 
lowing the consolidation of the Termin- 
als division with the Beaumont division, 
and the changing of the name of the lat- 
ter to the Houston division. 
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The jurisdiction of Julian Montane. 
division engineer of the Torreon 
sion of the National of Mexico, 
headquarters at Torreon, Coah., 5 
been extended to include the Chihuahna 
division, following the consolidation 
the two divisions on May 1. The jurj 
diction of Carlos Corral, division ens 
neer of the Aguascalientes division, wii 
headquarters at Aguascalientes, Av, 
has been extended to include the Diy 
ango division, following the consolida 
tion of those divisions on May 1. 


OBITUARY 


C. V. Coulter, formerly district store- 
keeper of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, died at his home 
in Indianapolis, Ind., May 12, after a 
short illness. 


Glenn E. Couse, assistant general 
agent, operating department, of the 
Pennsylvania at Detroit, Mich., died at 
Grace hospital in that city on May 14, 
following a brief illness. Mr. Couse, who 
was 54 years of age, had been assistant 
general agent at Detroit since July 1, 
1923, and immediately prior to that time 
was assistant to the real estate agent at 
Detroit. 


Andrew J. Kerfoot, former general 
manager of the Jonesboro, Lake City & 
Eastern (now part of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco), died at Los Angeles, Cal., 
on May 11. Mr. Kerfoot, who was a 
native of Martinsburg, W. Va., served 
in train service on the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, the Houston & Texas Central 
and the Chicago & Alton from 1875 to 
1890 and was then appointed superinten- 
dent of the St. Louis, Kennett & South- 
eastern (now part of the Frisco). He 
was general manager of the J., L. C. & 
E. from 1897 until his retirement from 
railway service in 1911. 


Albert J. Farrelly, who retired as 
electrical engineer of the Chicago & 
North Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, on May 1, 1927, died on May 
14 at Newaygo, Mich., after a brief ill- 
ness. Prior to his retirement from ac 
tive duty Mr. Farrelly had been in the 
service of the North Western for nearly 
50 years, 28 of which had been spent as 
electrical engineer. He was born on 
April 9, 1857, at Meadville, Pa., and at- 
tended public schools and high school at 
Chicago. In 1874 he became a time- 
keeper for a brick manufacturer at Chi- 
cago and two years later he was engaged 
as telegraph operator with the Metropol- 
itan Telegraph Company. Mr. Farrell) 
entered railway service in 1878 as a tele 
graph operator on the North Western. 
Two years later he became a locomotive 
fireman and from 1884 to 1892 he served 
at various points as station agent and 
telegraph operator. He was then pro 
moted to chief engineer of the power 
plant of the Chicago passenger station. 
being promoted to electrical engineer 1” 
1899. He was the first president of tl 
Association of Railway Electrical Ene 
neers. 
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